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KEEP THE BEES FLYING! 


— Honey 
4 * NEW YORK 


je* sexes | |(CContainers 


ORDER YOUR BEE SUP- 


r= 9 gg Re Both glass and tin in standard 


able to get them later on, but if you sizes. Send for prices. 
get them now, you will be sure to have 


TIN CONTAINERS: Many of our cus 
tomers are getting their supply of cans 
and pails for next season, and we have 


filled all orders up to this date (January 
10). Like bee supplies, we don’t know 


eo 

that you won't be able to get them, but 
if you place your order now, you will ere Upp ies 
have them. 

HAVE YOU WAX that you would like 
to have made into Root’s famous Three- Buy now for next season. 
ply and Single-Ply foundation? Send it 
to us—our proposition will interest you. 


WHONEY b an tans food that will Beeswax 


do a lot to help win this war. KEEP 


THE BEES FLYING! 
A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse Wanted 





~* 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. Let us quote you prices. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








510 N. Cedar St. Lansing, Mich. 














Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED GLASSWARE—BEE SUPPLIES 

All grades in carloads or less. At Factory prices. Write for quo- 

Send sample with best tations. Accept honey and wax 
cash price. as payment. 









ALEXANDER CO., 819 Reynolds Rd., Toledo, Ohio 














AMERICAN 


2Years*1.50 fre 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published Fos See deena. 


and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 
and selling of honey. 


—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. 
This offer good only in the United States. 


Address— 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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Prompt 
Service 





HONEY CONTAINERS 
Labels, Cartons, etc. 


Fine stock of bee supplies. 


Free parking. 


The A. |. Root Company 


516 Main Street 
Norfolk, Va. 


rite for new prices, 


Prices on L Supplies advanced Sept. 1. 


ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


Nineteen-forty-two will be 


EVENTFUL 


us may be certain—food prod- 
=. Ca be wanted. Honey, best of all 
foods, will be in demand and at higher 
prices, too. 


Beekeepers add greatly to the 
stores of health- -giving foods. The 
world wants abundant production of 
good foods. 


Let us keep beekeeping—honey produc- 
tion—on a strong, sound basis. Root 
Quality with correct lasting 
serve you best. 


Let us see Pew list of — needed. 
We are glad to give quotatio 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 














te, 


Bee SUPPLIES 
HONEY CONTAINERS 
LABELS 


Get our prices 


24-hour service 


A. I. Root Co. of 
Indianapolis 


121 N. Alabama St. 
Indianapolis 


Write for new prices. 





Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1. 











MUTH’S WAX RENDERING DEPARTMENT 
IS ALWAYS BUSY 


Our steam wax presses do perfect work ren- 
dering all the wax from the comb and cap- 
pings .. . Thousands of beekeepers from all 


over the nation send their combs to MUTH for 
rendering... 


THE FRED. 
Pearl and Walnut 


W. MUTH CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 
stamp. 

With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field. 

Both magazines for one year, $1.75. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Tex. 





PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
Williamson & Waiton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


(Last half of January) 
(Prices generally refer to sales by 
beekeepers f.o.b. shipping points 
except as otherwise noted.) 

Northern California—Bees are beginning 
to bring in pollen from alders, and brood- 
rearing is showing up in most colonies 
Some colonies reported with brood in all 
stages. Stores are beginning to be light in 
some yards. Market prices are advancing, 
with buyers actively searching for honey 
Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, 
per Ib., delivered Bay Cities—Thistle, White 
512-534c, Extra Light Amber 434-5'4c; 
Light Amber Thistle-Alfalfa 4!2c. Bees- 
wax has brought beekeepers 40c per Ib. 

Central California— Weather conditions 
have been favorable for plant growth anc 
for bee activity—sufficiently mild and wit) 
some sunshine. Most colonies are in goo: 
condition and some in protected location 
have sealed brood. Ground moisture has 
been adequate to promote the growth of 
plants, and early nectar ground sources are 
abundant and unusually advanced in de- 
velopment. Almond buds are beginning to 
swell a little. When weather permits bees 
are working on eucalyptus, mustard and 
manzanita. The market is stronger, with 
honey dealers actively soliciting honey from 
beekeepers and the latter generally holding 
off hoping for higher prices. The market 
has advanced on all grades. Sales reported 
in ton lots or more, delivered Bay Cities— 
Per lb. Extra Light Amber to White Orange 
6c, Extra White 6 1/10c, Extra Light Amber 
6c, some Extra Light to White Blue Curl 
4'2c cans furnished; White Sage, 5'c; 
White Sage-Alfalfa-Buckwheat 5'!4c; Extra 
Light Amber Mixed Flowers 434c; Mixed 
Flowers, Light Amber 4!2c, Amber 4c 
Sales at country points—White Orange 
514-6c; Light Amber Mixed Flowers 434-5c; 
Light Amber to Extra Light Amber Spike 


weed, Cotton and other Flowers, several 
carlots 5c per Itb.; Light Amber Spikeweed 
412c per lb.; Extra Light Amber to White 
Mixed Flowers 41!2-5c. Sales delivered Los 
Angeles—Mixed Flowers, Extra Light Am- 
ber 4 2/3-534c, Light Amber 43g-5c, Amber 
41/6-5c; Blue Curl Extra Light Amber 
4 2/3-534c. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades— 
Temperatures have moderated, following 
previous unusually cold weather, and snow 
is now melted in the valley areas. Rain 
reported in all sections, preceded by strong 
east winds. The damage in the Willamette 
Valley from the recent “silver thaw” was 
severe and can be expected to reduce the 
yield of fruit bloom. During the occasional 
periods of sunshine bees have been able to 
make short flights. Many colonies are get- 
ting light of food and will have to be fed 
un’ess the situation improves. Brood 
rearing is under way in the more prosper- 
gus colonies and filberts are already yield- 
ing pollen. Demand for honey is active. 
Prices are stiffening under the upward 
market and most beekeepers that still have 
honey on hand prefer to hold for higher 
prices because of sugar rationing. 

SUMMARY — The sub-normal tempera- 
tures of the first halfi of January were fol- 
lowed by a reaction of abnormal warmth 
which persisted during the last two weeks 
of January. This raised temperatures suf- 
ficiently high to permit bee flights even in 
the warmer areas of the upper tier of 
states, and bees further south have been 
able to fly frequently. Most colonies still 








Too Late to Classify 


FOR SALE—450 colonies bees in 10 frame 
hives, located in Sumter County, Alabama 
Equipped for queen and package business 
With or without real estate. Bees guaran- 
teed free from disease. David Running, Fil- 
ion, Mich. 








CARNIOLANS 


Queens and Package Bees from State Inspected 
10 


Apiaries—100% disease free 
49 


Quantity: 1-9 - 50 and over 
2-lb. bees with queen. $2.45 $2.35 $2.25 F.O.B. 
3-lb. bees with queen...... 3.10 2.95 280 F.O.B. 
Queens 75 70 65 Ppd. 
QUALITY - < - SERVICE - - - SATISFACTION 
EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS - - - PLAUCHEVILLE, LA. 








When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look for This Sign 






—* 


KELL 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 





Disease Resistant Bees and Queéns 


Shipments start APRIL lst from our 
own Louisiana Apiaries 
2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg. Disease 


with with Rest 

queen queen Queen 
1to9 $2.45 $3.15 70c 
10 to 24 2.25 2.95 65c 


Write for prices on larger lots. Bees- 
wax accepted in trade at highest 
market prices. Write for catalog. 
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appear to be in satisfactory condition but 
from various sections of the country come 
—- of light stores and the fear that 
colonies may starve before feeding can be 
done. Package bee and queen shippers in 
the South report many inquiries, and pros- 
pects are for a large production of both 
package bees and queens. Rainfall through- 
out the North during the late fall, and snow 
cover during the early winter, lead bee- 
keepers to feel that nectar-bearing plants 
will have a good growth over most of the 
country. 

Demand for honey has been very active 
as the realization of a sugar shortage has 
become more definite. Ice cream manu- 
facturers, soft drink bottlers, canners, and 
other industries that normally use very 
little honey are endeavoring to purchase 
honey for sweetening and are paying sub- 
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stantial premiums for it. The price to bee- 
keepers has shot up sharply during this 
two-week period—in some areas 50 per- 
cent—and some manufacturers are reported 
paying 10c per pound for large blocks of 
White honey. It is definitely a_ sellers’ 
market at present. Retail prices have not 
yet advanced as much as wholesale prices. 

Beekeepers are getting equipment ready, 
looking toward a maximum production of 
honey during the coming season. Price 
ceilings for honey have not yet been an- 
nounced No buying has yet been made 
for the School Lunch Program, for which 
purchase up to 4,000,000 pounds of honey 
in nine Central and Plains States has been 
authorized. Beeswax is slightly weaker in 
parts of the extreme west, but generally is 
holding fully firm in some areas is slightly 
higher. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in February we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. Do you ex- 
pect the remainder of the 1941 honey crop to be cleaned up before any of the 1942 crop is 
ready for market? If any will be held over, what per cent of the crop do you think it 
will be? 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots, (car- 
load or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? 
(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-1?b. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. 
pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers 
in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-!b. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-Ib. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now moving on 
the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is 
the present condition of the honey plants for next season in your locality as compared 
with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the present condition of the colo- 
nies, as compared with normal, considering the number and age of the bees and the sup- 








ply of stores? Give answer in per cent. The answers received are tabulated as follows: 


3. 2. 3. 4. S. 6. 3 
Cond. Cond. 
Date 1941 To of of 
Rec. Carry- Large Lots ToGrocers Consumers Move- honey colo- 
Feb. State Name over Ex. Comb Ex. Comb Ex. Comb ment plant nies 
13 B.C. (A. W. Finlay) 1215 .75 1.00 Fair 100 
11 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 0 08's 45 Rapid 75 100 
13 S-Calif. (Geo. Larinan) 0 55 Rapid 90 100 
11 SE Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 0 -.0434 3.50 .50 18 Fair 100 75 
9 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 0 75 5.00 1.00 30 Rapid 100 100 
13 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 0514 45 .60 Fair 100 100 
10 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 57 78 Rapid 100 100 
9 SE-Ga. (J.J. Wilder) 0 0612 50 65 Fair 100 100 
9 NC-Ills. (WalterI.Wright) 0 .06 2.50 .45 2.75 .55 15 Fair 95 90 
6 S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 0 .08 3.50 .59 3.75 .72 22 Rapid 100 
9 NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 0 50 3.00 .60 18 Rapid 90 100 
9 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 5 50 3.60 .65 20 Rapid 100 100 
16 W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 0 .1215 75 90 Rapid 100 100 
10 N-Me. (O. B. Griffin) 0 4.50 26 Fair 100 95 
9 C-Md. (S.G. Crocker) 0 .60 4.00 85 25 Fair 75 25 
18 N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 0 .08 Rapid 100 85 
9 E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 0 .10 75 Rapid 90 100 
9 S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 10 .60 75 .20 Rapid 100 100 
6 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 80 100 
9 SW-Minn. (L. A. Syverud) AT 3.35 .59 19 Fair 100 100 
16 E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 0 .08 Fair 100 100 
9 W-Minn. (B.L. Morehouse) 0 .09 53 .60 Rapid 85 90 
12 S-Minn. (J. F. Garner) 0 .06 45 3.25 .53 15 Rapid 100 100 
13 C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 10 .06 49 15 Fair 100 100 
1l W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 0 .0615 40 3.50 20 Rapid 100 75 
16 W-N.M. (C. A. Baltzley) 0 0542 45 3.60 .69 23 Rapid 80 100 
9 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 0 07 .50 3.60 .70 25 Rapid 100 
9 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 3.00 Rapid 80 100 
9 NW N.C.(C.S.Baumgarner) 0 .75 90 25 Slow 100 100 
10 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 .10 75 4.25 89 .24 Good 90 100 
9 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 3 45 65 18 Fair 100 90 
10 SE-Penn. (D. C. Gillham) 30 .0612 .70 4.25 1.00 25 Fair 90 
ll W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 0 19 .23 Fair 100 80 
10 SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 0 43 2.88 .50 -15 Rapid 90 110 
11 C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 75 Fair 90 100 
10 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 50 .60 Rapid 70 90 
9 S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 15 .05 25 Fair 50 50 
9 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 5 40 55 95 100 
16 W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 0 .65 450 90 25 Rapid 90 95 
ll S-Va. (T. C. Asher) 0 55 3.60 .70 .20 Rapid 90 95 
9 N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 0 45 19 Slow 100 60 
18 SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) .50 Slow 
9 N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 0 .06 50 .60 Fair 100 100 
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Are you ready ROOT 
Nation Defewe | | FRAMES 


9? 


* Locked on all four corners. 


This year, more than ever, Rigid, easy to assemble, long- 
there will be a greater de- 


lasting. 
mand for honey. 6 


Order all of your supplies 
now to meet the demand by 
producing a larger crop. Use these fine frames for best 


Good combs are a great asset. 


We have a complete stock satisfaction and profit. 
of bee supplies, as listed in 
our NEW 1942 CATALOG, 
now ready for distribution. a 


If not on our Mailing List, 
write for your free copy. 


August Lotz Company | |The A. 1. Root Co. of lowa 


Boyd, Wisconsin Council Bluffs, Iowa 





























TRY 


Hubbard’s Lock Cornered Frames 


Let Us Work Your Wax Into Foundation. Send Us Your Wax For 
Cash or Trade. Write For Free Catalog. 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED MICHIGAN 











Get Ready Now for the 1942 Season 


Check your stock of Foundation Frames, Hives, Sections, Tools, Etc. 
It will be to your advantage to buy at this time. 


Good stock of Bee Supplies on hand — Cannot guarantee delivery on 
last minute orders. 


<e Let us quote on your season’s needs. 
Honey prices advancing. 
@: 


Sen Susvuas: Get our prices on your beeswax. 


The A. I. Root Co., 12 West 21st Street, New York City 





tis 
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The Demand for Honey - - - 


in recent weeks clearly shows, with ample demand, price will take 
care of itself. 


Get behind your American Honey Institute. Keep up the demand 
for Honey on the American Table through Consumer Education. 


You will need this outlet when the present emergency is over. 


||| A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ske RUSH 


Right now is the time to order your sup- 
plies while we have a large stock of every- 
thing. Due to the sugar shortage there is 
going to be a big demand for supplies this 
spring and we urge you to order your sup- 
plies early to be sure that you have them 
when you need them. RUSH 


; Trade Mk. Reg. We hope to have our catalog in the mail by 
A U.S. Pat. Off, the time you read this, and if you are n>t 
ZL z= -~ on our mailing list drop us a card for the 
finest catalog you have seen. RUSH 































- KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 

















It’s New, It’s Different, It’s Perfect! 


The Evans Natural Arrangement of Health 
NO T ICE Hives combining Ventilation, Insulation, 
Hive Dryness, Isolated Brood Chamber and 


the most efficient, practical TOP BEE EN- 
TRANCE. (Pats.Pend.) Add these bene- 





M4 > > ficial features to your own hives by using 
Write for prices for having low cost, Improved Bee-Rite Health Hive 
covers and closing all bottom entrances. 

your wax made up or Free descriptive folder and prices. 


outright purchase of Bee-Rite Health Hives Cuba, N. Y. 


SCHMIDT’S 
4 % Buy Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, Stee! 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire at Factory 
Prices! Save too on quality Paints 
Roofing, Hay Tools, Stock Feeders and 


Founts, Poultry Supplies and other 











| . 5 we Fay CATALOGI 
Not excelled for quality, 4 t Fe KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
. 4 1 Dept.21 Muncie, Indiana. 
strength and workmanship 














Satisfaction Unconditionally Cuarantecd Ten 'Tcedine Dee Seuraal of me 


Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 


j Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start | 
Stal F ml Ons any time. Inquire for International 
” Money Order for five shillings (Austra- 


. . lian) at your Post Office. 
La Bay City, Mich. |} | Wckeyaci ie ice F, cia | 

















Australia, 


























=" LL. R. Stewart, of Newport, Indiana. and his 
\ home yard (center), with club boys and girls 
(left) in Newport’s famous 4H Bee Club. 






For Everlasting Combs, Stronger 
Colonies, Bigger Crops 


Stewart, 4H Club Leader, Proves that the Best Combs 
Give Biggest Returns. 
























“Everyone knows I am a crank about good combs with 
all-worker cells. I get bigger colonies in 8 and 10 frame 
hives than many folks do with bigger hives. The combs the 
boys and girls in our 4H Club secure show the efficiency of 
our club work. Needless to say, we use Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation. We must to get the combs we want. 

“Many folks go in for cheap foundation. They can only 
see the number of sheets they get, or the price. With Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation they would get more worker cells 
per sheet, more comb space in the hive, less congestion in 
the brood nest and so less swarming; stronger colonies of 
worker bees, bigger crops, less breakage.” 


**e*+ + * 


Yes, Mr. Stewart! And too—It’s the cheapest way to get 
good combs that will last a lifetime. Draw Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation above the brood nest in a good honey- 
flow, and you have combs that do not stretch, sag or buckle; 
nor are they easily damaged. They become permanent equip 





Top, Roy Bush, in charge of ment, lasting year after year; paid for many times in bees 
1H queen rearing project. d ducti 
Below, Virgina Reed holds a and production. 

fine Club comb. Save from the start. 


Use DADANT’S CRIMP-WIRED FOUNDATION. 


Dadant & Sons : Hamilton, Illinois 
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The Emergency Council of Beekeepers 
and Packers met in Chicago 
on January 25 


By Dr. E. 


A group of persons interested in 
beekeeping met in Chicago, Illinois, 
January 25, 1942, to consider means 
whereby the industry might meet its 
fullest obligation to the nation in this 
period of crisis. To facilitate the 
transmission of information to honey 
producers and the maintenance of 
contacts with governmental agencies 
dealing with problems concerning all 
phases of the honey industry, it was 
decided to establish a smaller group 
to be known as the National Beekeep- 
ing Council, composed of the follow- 
ing persons: 

Representing Honey Producers: 
Newman Lyle, Sheldon, Ia. 
Lloyd C. Gardner, Delaware, O. 
Woodrow Miller, Colton, Calif. 

Representing Honey Packers: 
Walter Straub, Chicago, IIl. 

M. S. Stone, Ogden, Ut. 

Representing Research and 

Education: 

E. F. Phillips, Ithaca, N. Y. 
W. E. Dunham, Columbus, O. 
J. E. Eckert, Davis, Calif. 

Representing the Beekeeping 

Journals: 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
E. Guy LeStourgeon, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Representing Consumer Education: 
Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Madi- 

son, Wis. 

Representing Manufacturers of 

Beekeeping Supplies: 

Alan I. Root, Medina, O. 

Representing Apiary Inspectors: 
James Gwin, Madison, Wis. 

E. F. Phillips, Ithaca, N. Y., was 
elected Chairman of the National 
Beekeeping Council and of the com- 


F. Phillips 


mittee to maintain contacts with gov- 
ernmental offices. Additional mem- 
bers of the Council Committee to 
visit Washington are Alan I. Root, 
Medina, O., and Walter F. Straub, 
Chicago, Ill. Jas. I. Hambleton of 
the Bee Culture Laboratory was se- 
lected as an ex-officio member of the 
Washington Committee. 

The National Beekeeping Council 
invites all honey producers who may 
encounter problems in the beekeep- 
ing program during the war to in- 
form the Council in detail of these 
problems. 

Beekeeping and the War 

It was the opinion of the Chicago 
meeting that every effort should be 
made to encourage those now en- 
gaged in the commercial production 
of extracted honey to increase pro- 
duction as speedily as possible as a 
war service, and that all allied in- 
terests in the honey industry have 
the similar obligation of facilitating 
such production. It does not appear 
desirable to encourage beginners in 
beekeeping, and comb honey produc- 
tion seems unsuited to assist greatly 
in the national emergency. Those 
having a few colonies may by proper 
care of their bees contribute to the 
honey crop if they are adequately 
skilled, otherwise they will do well 
to place their bees under the care of 
a skilled producer. Because of the 
rubber shortage, the operation of a 
single outyard will be wasteful of 
tires, and those on the borderline be- 
tween small beekeeping and commer- 
cial production should either increase 
considerably or turn over their bees 
to a large operator. The sugar short- 
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age is genuine and acute, according 
to the best available information, and 
honey will be much needed, and 
doubtless in great demand. In har- 
mony with such increase the Council 
suggested to the commercial honey 
producers: (1) that all equipment be 
put in condition at once, especially 
equipment made of metal, so as to 
reduce purchases; (2) that orders for 
all supplies, containers, package bees, 
queens and other necessary items be 
ordered immediately; (3) that every 
available hive be filled and that com- 
mercial producers undertake to ob- 
tain management of unproductive 
colonies in their areas; (4) that care 
be taken to obtain the most produc- 
tive strains of bees; (5) that the most 
efficient methods of management be 
adopted to reduce to the utmost labor 
and transportation; (6) that market 
reports and crop estimates be care- 
fully followed; (7) that location of 
out-apiaries be studied so as to use 
the most productive places in as few 
outyards as practicable; (8) that ways 
be sought to obtain help of non- 
military ages. 

To honey producers and all others 
connected in any manner with the 
honey industry, the Council advises 
that no debts be incurred which can- 
not be met by the close of the season 
of 1942, so that the entire industry 
will be better prepared to meet the 
period of transition when the war 
closes. The war will apparently be 
long, but the industry can meet its 
obligations more safely and soundly 
if debts are avoided. It is anticipat- 
ed that prices of things which the 
beekeeper buys will have a fair re- 
lation to the prices received for hon- 
ey, and there would seem to be no 
occasion for speculative buying. 

During the first World War, prices 
of honey rose to a point which con- 
stituted a serious menace to the in- 
dustry, since it led to speculative pro- 
duction and heavy indebtedness, 
followed in many cases by severe 
financial losses. It is the opinion of 
the Council that excessive honey 
prices are a disadvantage and that 
if and when price control is estab- 
lished, it is to the advantage of the 
industry that the prices of honey be 
controlled. This will doubtless occur 
whether or not beekeepers desire it 

Prior to the holding of the meet- 
ing of this group in Chicago, certain 
rulings were made of interest to the 
honey industry. Manufacturers of 
beekeeping supplies have an A-3 rat- 
ing for metals, with certain restric- 
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tions for the elimination of some 
metals or the substitution of other 
metals, up to 100% of the amounts 
used in 1940. It will be useless for 
the beekeeper to insist on metal of 
some kind which he may prefer. Tin 
containers for honey in the larger 
sizes will be available, perhaps from 
the 5-pound pail up. In many cases 
glass must be substituted for tin. A 
plan is being studied to supply sugar 
to commercial honey producers when 
actually required, but every beekeep- 
er should consider it his duty to see 
that sugar so granted is used only 
for the specified purpose. Tires for 
trucks and new trucks for apiary 
work will doubtless be available only 
through local boards, with certain 
basic limitations such as apply to all 
agricultural interests, but this prob- 
lem will be considered further by the 
Council. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that a beekeeper can obtain 
tires for a passenger car even if he 
wishes to use it in apiary work, and 
the Council will not at present sup- 
port such requests from beekeepers, 


under the present severe rubber 
shortage. 
Rigid limitations are anticipated 


at this time regarding the types of 
glass jars which may be purchased 
and in all probability beekeepers and 
packers will not under present con- 
ditions support requests for special 
types of jars. 

Beekeepers and dealers should im- 
mediately take steps to safeguard 
the supplies of honey for table use, 
which is by far the most important 
use of honey. They should supply 
those users of honey having previous- 
ly used it in liberal amounts, but it 
is the opinion of the Council that 
sales of honey should be refused for 
the present to all new users of honey, 
and specifically that sales of honey 
to hoarders be refused. 

The benefits derived from. the 
presence of honeybees in an area by 
cross-pollination are well recognized. 
In some cases it may become desir- 
able to transport bees to places where 
their services in this respect will far 
outweigh the honey crop which they 
could produce. Beginning beekeep- 
ers and others who lack the skill 
which comes from study and ex- 
perience may often render a most 
useful service by renting or selling 
their colonies for pollination uses. 

Beeswax has recently risen in price 
rapidly because of its use in war in- 
dustry, the price having become ex- 
cessive. Any feasible way of increas- 
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ing the beeswax output will be help- 
ful and all available wax should be 
sold at once. It will be unprofitable 
to hold it for higher prices because 
of the probability of price control, 
which beekeepers should favor for 
all commodities. 

The manner in which it became 
necessary to set up a Council is evi- 
dence of the weakness of the organi- 
zations of beekeepers. Immediate 
steps should be taken to strengthen 
the various national and state and 
regional organizations, and regular 
or special meetings should be held 
soon to acquaint commercial honey 
producers with the need for far 
greater amounts of extracted honey 
in this crisis. It would be desirable 
to hold large regional meetings to be 
attended by leaders in beekeeping 
but this would involve expenses 
which cannot now be met. The small 
expenses of the Council are at pres- 
ent being met by the allied industries 
and state organizations are invited 
to contribute liberally to these ex- 
penses. County or area organiza- 
tions may well be encouraged. In 
certain instances it may become im- 
perative that local officers vouch for 
certain needs of commercial pro- 
ducers, which calls for active mem- 
bership in the state organizations. 

The Council advises that the writ- 
ing of letters to governmental agen- 
cies and to members of the Congress 
be discontinued. Such letters tend to 
confuse rather than to aid the men 
who must make decisions of great 
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importance to the beekeeping indus- 
try and they have already caused 
much confusion. The Council will 
do its best to obtain just decisions 
for the entire industry but will not 
support unjust requests or special 
favors for any individual or group. 
Unless beekeepers can cooperate first 
in supplying almost double the pres- 
ent honey crop in the national emer- 
gency and, secondly, in making 
their individual share of the sacrifices 
which every citizen must now make 
if this war is to be won, beekeeping 
will fail of its purpose and fail of its 
plain duty. 

More complete details will be an- 
nounced at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The Council advises patience, 
hard work and the most complete 
loyalty in these trying days, and 
urges all persons connected with the 
industry to support the government 
by the purchase of bonds, not only in 
support of the war effort but as a 
substantial means whereby the honey 
producer may better prepare himself 
to weather the storms ahead. 

It will be impossible for the Coun- 
cil to handle requests for various 
materials from individual beekeepers 
or firms, but it will be helpful if new 
problems are presented. All pur- 
chases should be made through reg- 
ular trade channels and the Council 
cannot give endorsement for _in- 
dividuals to facilitate such purchases. 
The Council obviously should not 
and cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of statements made by others. 





Supplemental Report of the National 


Beekeeping Council in Washing- 
ton, February 4, 5, 6 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 


Following instructions from the 
Chicago meeting, the ‘‘Washington 
committee” of the Council spent 
three days, February 4-6, in Wash- 
ington and the chairman returned 
there February 9-10 on other busi- 
ness, so could check up on pending 
actions. Recent speculative buying 
of honey made emergency recom- 
mendations necessary to save the 
honey market from further exploita- 
tion. The various things set in mo- 
tion should be reported, but final re- 
ports cannot be made until final ac- 
tion is taken. 


(1) Recommendations were pre- 
sented to the Department of Agricul- 
ture that every feasible effort be 
made to assist commercial producers 
of extracted honey to increase pro- 
duction. This is doubtless the most 
important phase of government war 
work for beekeeping, so far as plan- 
ning for a long war is concerned, but 
is not in the category of emergency 
actions. Action was favorable. Some 
phases of this program call for 
promptness, especially in the South 
and far West. Many details remain 
to be worked out. 
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(2) Speculative buying by firms 
that had previously not used honey 
has depleted the market so as to en- 
danger supplies to regular users, and 
some honey has been bought for 
hoarding. It is reported that after 
heavy inroads had been made in sup- 
plies of other sugar substitutes, until 
this was stopped, attention was turn- 
ed to honey. Because of the dis- 
turbed market induced by this irreg- 
ular buying, large honey packers 
were forced to withdraw quotations 
and to discontinue sales, and con- 
sumer outlets could not be supplied. 
Recent buying is an effort to circum- 
vent sugar rationing and should not 
be considered beneficial to the honey 
industry, and there is no indication 
that such buyers would become reg- 
ular users of honey. To keep honey 
on the table where it primarily be- 
longs, a request was made for the 
allocation of honey on the basis of 
some percent (perhaps 100%, but 
this is not determined) of purchases 
of honey in corresponding months of 
1941, as for sugar. High prices have 
been attractive to producers who for 
some time have sold honey at low 
prices, but this does not justify sales 
which disorganize the market. Ac- 
tion on this request is not announced. 

(3) Price control will be institut- 
ed for honey, not because beekeepers 
ask for it but because it is provided 
in the recent price control act. 
Rumors that honey prices would re- 
main uncontrolled were mere specu- 
lations. The law provides that ceil- 
ings for priees of gricultural com- 
modities shall be set on the highest 
of four bases, prices of October 15, 
1941, prices of December 1, 1941, 
110% of parity on the basis of post- 
war prices, or on a basis of com- 
parable prices. Honey prices at the 
1941 dates given were so low that 
these will not be operative. “Parity” 
or “110% of parity” is not something 
that somebody recommends, but is 
based on the relationship between 
what the producer gets for his prod- 
uct to what he pays for the things 
that he buys. A parity price is not 
permanent but is re-examined month- 
ly, hence the establishment of a par- 
ity price does not mean that one 
price ceiling is set for the duration 
of the war. Probably ceiling prices 
on honey will not vary much from 
month to month, but parity is subject 
to changes necessary to correlate 
prices with purchasing power. 

(4) Different ceilings for different 
honeys will not be determined by 
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what producers believe is the qual- 
ity of their honey, but on prices ob- 
tained for the various honeys in the 
period used for comparison. This is 
mentioned because one producer 
writes that the honey of his area is 
as good as any in the country and 
should have the highest parity price 
ceiling. The producer is powerless 
to bring about changes in parity on 
the basis of what he thinks is the 
merit of his honey, and the law set- 
tles those points for us. Since ceil- 
ing prices for all honeys will be ap- 
preciably higher than prices that pro- 
ducers have been getting, there 
seems little ground for complaint. 

(5) To assist somewhat in cor- 
recting some of the damage done by 
speculative buying, it has been 
recommended that, until the basis 
for parity is established, a temporary 
ceiling be set for honey prices, as 
near to the probable parity price as 
can be determined at this time. No 
action is reported on this. 

(6) At the Chicago meeting, Janu- 
ary 25th, there was discussion of 
what 110% of parity for honey might 
mean in terms of a ceiling for honey 
prices, and 10.2 cents for white clo- 
ver honey was mentioned, with com- 
parable prices for other honeys. This 
discussion unfortunately led to the 
notion that the figures discussed were 
actually to be applied as a ceiling for 
honey prices. The basis for comput- 
ing parity under the act is not yet de- 
termined, and there are two main 
possibilities (of the four set by the 
law). This appears to be a difficult 
legal and economic problem, but 
when it is decided, immediate pro- 
gress may be expected in the cal- 
culations of parity for honeys. The 
mention of 10.2 cents for white clo- 
ver seems to have been a controlling 
factor in the wild-cat buying, for 
which there was no foundation. All 
that can truthfully be reported is 
that, from the evidence at hand, ceil- 
ing prices based on 110% of parity 
will be appreciably higher than 
prices obtained by producers prior to 
Pearl Harbor. Withholding of honey 
from legitimate buyers for excessive 
prices is unsound, and sales to specu- 
lative buyers may cause still further 
serious reactions on the honey mar- 
ket. 

(7) There seems to be some idea 
that a ceiling price is a virtual guar- 
antee that this price will be the 
actual price for honey. It is a ceil- 
ing and not a floor, and the ceiling 
price is the highest price at which 
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sales may be made. For some com- 
modities for which it has been neces- 
sary for the government to set a high 
production goal, steps are taken to 
set a floor for prices, but no such ac- 
tion is involved for honey, and it is 
definitely not in the best interests of 
beekeeping that a price floor be set 
at this time. In case of need, honey 
prices might be supported by dif- 
ferent means, but the state of the 
market makes any such action at 
this time unnecessary. 

(8) Sugar for essential feeding of 
bees by commercial producers of ex- 
tracted honey and for shippers of 
package bees will be available, and 
procedures for getting this sugar 
should be followed exactly to save 
time. First buy from dealers from 
whom sugar purchases were former- 
ly made such sugar as may be bought 
on the basis of 80% of the amount 
purchased in the corresponding 
month of 1941, under Preference 
Order M-55, which wholesale dealers 
will understand. The 80% is subject 
to revision, and this is the percent 
for February. No other request for 
sugar should be made until the pos- 
sible purchases on the basis of pur- 
chases of the same month of the pre- 
vious year have been made. If more 
sugar is essential than can thus be 
bought, the procedure is as follows: 
Submit an appeal specifying the 
amount which has been obtained 
under the quota the number ofcolo- 
nies under production, the deficiency 
(in terms of 100-pound bags), the 
specific urgency as to date of de- 
livery, and the name of the supplier 
from whom purchases will be made. 
It speed is essentail, this should go by 
wire. Diversiom to another use is of 
course a serious infringement of law. 
The appeal should be mailed or tele- 
graphed to the Sugar Division, War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C., 
by which permits to purchase sugar 
are issued. No plan is available to 
have sugar permits issued locally. 
Requests for sugar from commercial 
producers and package bee shippers 
will receive consideration, and action 
will be more prompt if the appeal is 
made with care as indicated, all 
points being covered. 

(9) Tin is available for honey 
containers of 5-pound size and larger. 
It will be useless to request smaller 
sizes, except for package bee ship- 
ments. Diversion of honey contain- 
ers to other use is serious, an in- 
fringement for which both buyer and 
seller are responsible. To conserve 
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tin in the face of the severe shortage, 
packers will put 60-pound tins on an 
exchange basis, and while there is 
some objection to second-hand tins, 
such containers must be used in the 
present emergency as many times as 
possible. That beekeepers get 5- 
pound tins may be considered an in- 
dication of the esteem in which honey 
is held. This order is subject to 
change as conditions may demand, so 
containers should be ordered imme- 
diately. 

(10) Many beekeepers have re- 
cently been excited because of a 
rumor that honey is not on some 
theoretical list of essential foods. No 
such list exists, but one may be made, 
and if made, honey will be included, 
so the rumor was without sound 
foundation. Certainly no such list 
had any effect in decisions about 
facilities for the honey producer. 

(11) Additional information about 
tires and trucks for apiary work is 
not available, and such problems are 
handled by local boards. Beekeepers 
having trucks used almost exclusive- 
ly for apiary work should make the 
fact known to local boards whether 
or not aid is now needed, so that the 
situation may be understood. Re- 
quests for tires for passenger cars 
used in apiary work will be useless. 
Rumors that the rubber situation is 
exaggerated are being circulated in 
parts of the country, perhaps by 
enemy agents, and beekeepers will 
do well not to engage in wishful 
thinking. Diversion of trucks or 
tires provided by local boards to 
other uses is serious. 

(12) Deferment or exemption from 
military service of commercial honey 
producers or their skilled help are 
handled through local boards. The 
first necessity will logically be to 
show that the size of operations and 
the efforts to increase production 
justify the requests. Evasions and 
misrepresentations will be serious, 
and local boards will be governed 
by factual presentations and not by 
favoritism. 

(13) Decisions have not been an- 
nounced regarding types of glass con- 
tainers which will be available for 
honey packaging, but it is probable 
that the great diversity of honey jars 
will not be available. 

(14) It is even more evident than 
before that all supplies, containers, 
package bees, queens and other es- 
sentials should be ordered imme- 
diately. 

(Continued on page 158) 











To the Far North 


By Gordon A. Bell 


To many beekeepers, I would be 
classed as one located in the extreme 
North (where it really gets cold), 
being 15 miles from the Manitoba 


The little Bells and their dog who 
can avoid being stung. He rides 
to the yard on top of the load. 


border in northwest Minnesota. Whaj 
sort of a place does all the cold come 
from that hits northern Minnesota, 
and how would that area be for 
keeping bees? 

To answer that question, I was one 
of 217 people, mostly from the U. S. 
who were guests of the Canadian 
National Railway in August for a trip 
to Churchill on Hudson Bay. That 
port is 990 miles from Winnipeg, al- 
most at the border of the Northwest 
Territory. At 10 A.M., August 15, 


Looking at Flin Flon. No clover 
along the road, trees small. 550 
miles from Winnipeg. 


the 13-car train rolled out of Winni- 
peg headed for Eskimo land. 

By mid-afternoon we__—i reached 
Dauphin, 200 miles from Winnipeg, 
after passing through good farming 
country with several apiaries visible 
from the train. Nice field corn was 
grown here which proved to be the 
last, with every indication of suffi- 
cient pasturage for commercial api- 
aries. Leaving here we soon enter- 
ed a hilly country where level areas 


Typical view of the “barrens”, ex- 
tending 150 miles south of Church- 
ill and covering a large area of 
northern Canada. Dead spruce 
trees in the distance. 


were farmed, but with much idle and 
brush land. The soil became lighter 
in color with the area mostly unsuit- 
ed to Fee culture. 

By the time we reached The Pas 
(The Paw), a modern city of 3000, 
480 miles from Winnipeg, we had 
left farming far behind. However, 
a fertile old lake bed of 100 sections 
at this city produced good crops of 
small grain, hay, and vegetables 
The all-time official high and low 


Rapids on Nelson River 600 miles 
north of Winnipeg. The timber line. 

















temperatures here were 100° and 60° 
below zero. The sweet clover had 
very large blossoms and plump seeds. 
The one hour spent here did not per- 
mit me to hunt up any beekeepers, 
but I was told of one party who got 
satisfactory yields off his back-lot 
apiary. Not a single honeybee was 
noticed on the few sweet clover or 


The most northerly train on this 
continent at Churchill, Aug. 18. 
Note every one is wearing a coat. 


white clover plants growing on the 
banks of the Saskatchewan River. 
Near The Pas, Manitoba’s Premier, 
Hon. John Bracken, left our train 
for his farm on which white clover 
seed is produced. 

The heavy train rolled northwest- 
erly on schedule to take us 96 miles 
to Flin Flon. A large mine produc- 
ing gold, silver, copper, and zinc sup- 
ports this town of 8000 where in 
1928 the site was brush -‘covered 
rocks. A 15-mile auto ride on their 
one road to Beaver Lake took us over 
the world’s crookedest highway with 

Last boat of the year in Church- 


ill harbor. This boat goes still 
farther north to the Arctic. 


326 turns. A half-day’s fishing there 
was not too pleasant as a large lake 
trout broke my steel line and a fight- 
ing Northern pike took my partner’s 
line also. No clover of any kind was 
seen, or other flowering plants, but 
I noticed many ground bees and 
small bumblebees on the few garden 
flowers. They were much more nu- 
merous than on any similar patch of 
flowers in my home district. The 
flowers were grown on soil hauled in 
but certainly equalled any grown 
farther south, even though the frost 
free date is only 60 days. 

White whales at Churchill. Writer 


on right, with Mrs. Bell. Weather 
cold, Aug. 18. 


At Sherridon, another nearby min- 
ing town, similar conditions prevail 
with no crops or pasture of any kind. 
Even the local dairymen buy all 
feeds from The Pas. No sweet clo- 
ver grew along the tracks or their 
one road, two miles long, but if good 
soil was present it appears to me that 
clovers should thrive and bees with 
them. 

Returning to The Pas, our train 
prepared for the 510-mile trip to the 
most northerly point reached by rail 

Husky sled dog at Churchill. His 


weight, 110 pounds. Note scanty 
vegetation. 
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on this continent—Churchill—with 
the north portion laid on perpetual 
frost. No auto road is built north of 
The Pas. As we rolled northward 
the country was all timber, spruce, 
tamarack, and pine that seemed 
thrifty, but not large. At mile 140, 
an area of about 10,000 square miles 
seemed adapted to farming. The 
soil, what I saw, was reddish clay 
and experiments growing cereals and 
vegetables have been very success- 
ful. A fat cow was noticed here, and 
the last, as well as one lone alsike 
clover plant with a blossom along the 
tracks. No sweet clover was seen, 
nor do I believe any honeybees were 
this far north. 

At mile 241 we crossed the Nelson 
River and again at mile 334. The 
turbulent and mighty Nelson here 
has in excess of 1,000,000 horsepower 
still undeveloped. The trees now are 
much smaller than at The Pas, al- 
though the land is level and appears 
the same as farther south. A lone 
tree now has all branches on the 
south side. A large flock of young 
wild geese are seen. A frost (Aug. 
18th), had nipped all tender garden 
vegetables. 

A half-hour stop at Gillam, mile 
326, permitted me to dig into the soil 
which was a reddish sandy clay with 
one stunted alsike plant growing in 
the village. August 18, noon, and 
48° so no bees would be flying, if any 
were there. All the streams in this 
area are teeming with Arctic Charr, 
Arctic Grayling, speckled trout and 
Goldeye. No bass or muskies are to 
be had, but no finer fishing can be 
had anywhere than in these virgin 
waters. 

It is now 155 miles due north to 
Churchill over perpetual frozen mus- 
keg. The trees are left behind with 
the last scrawny specimens having 
all their branches on the south side. 
No longer do I wonder if the winter 
gales are severe. 

The first barren-land caribou ap 
pear but, we see several hundred 
more shortly. They are larger than 
a deer and migrate southward dur- 
ing the fall in immense numbers. 
Several flocks of ptarmigan rise up. 
Chis vast area is level and coverea 
with moss. Telegraph poles are tri- 
pods on account of the frost. Per- 
petual frost extends down 40 feet, 
but it is not known how much far- 
ther. This part of the railroad was 
finished in 1929. 

As I sit down to another banquet 
on the diner I order honey. A lone 
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grave of a construction worker flash- 
es by. Not a tree or bush can be 
seen, even with binoculars. A short 
stop is made. Frost is 18 inches 
down (August 18), but lingon berries 
and blueberries are plentiful although 
almost on the ground since the plants 
are only a few inches high. So this 
land grows something, no matter how 
forbidding it appears from the car 
window. A thought comes to me, 
‘*‘What if the train should break 
down here.” 

The train slows down and here is 
mile 510 and Churchill. A huge 
concrete grain elevater and Hudson 
Bay is ahead. The Churchill River 
is 3 miles wide and 75 feet deep so 
there is an ocean port 100 miles near- 
er Liverpool, England, than New 
York City. 

The soil here is rocky and almost 
entirely barren of vegetation, but I 
found a few blueberries. I gave a few 
jars of my Minnesota honey to native 
children which were eagerly accept- 
ed. The white whales were so nu- 
merous in the Bay and easy to get 
that it would not be sport to shoot 
them. They average 15 feet in length 
and up to 1500 lbs. in weight. They 
are used to feed the dogs. Nearly 
every family has 8 or 9 large husky 
dogs since they are the only means 
of transportation in the winter. No 
dog was for sale due to a shortage 
caused by distemper. If a dog team 
has been over a trap line once it will 
take the ‘‘musher’’ home no matter 
how blinding the blizzard. 

The one night spent there in our 
home on wheels permitted us to real- 
ly see the Northern Lights. A top coat 
was necessary all the time we were 
there. Eskimos were about; furs, 
such as polar bears were for sale, so 
this is really the ‘‘North’”. The one 
day spent there passed all too quick- 
ly. On August 19th, at 8 P.M., our 
heavy train pulled out for Winnipeg 
and home, even though another week 
could be profitably and pleasantly 
spent there and along the route. 

Generally speaking, the rainfall 
and, of course, the temperature low- 
ers as one goes north. The rainfall 
at Winnipeg is just under 20 inches 
annually, at Churchill, 19 inches, at 
Chesterfield, 11 inches, and at Elles 
mereland (1300 miles north of 
Churchill and 575 miles north of the 
Canadian mainland) it is 10 inches 
per year with only 5 inches in the 
western regions. The mean annual 
terpperature at Winnipeg (near the 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Beeswax 


If Only a Wax Flake Could Talk 


By Clyde Wheeler 
(Paper read at Ohio Beekeepers’ meeting, January 28, 1942) 


Beeswax is surely an interesting 
product. Those busy bees, using hon- 
ey, turning it into wax flakes, and 
building their combs and cappings— 
what a story of usefulness and effi- 
ciency a wax flake could tell. If it 
is used in capping honey, it probably 
would find its way to the beekeeper’s 
wax tank the first season. But if it 
went into the building of comb as a 
support, protection, or insulation for 
honey and brood, it would remain in 
the hive for a year, or, barring ac- 
cidents, even thirty years, before it 
eventually arrives at the wax melter. 

Owing to its unique characteristics, 
and having been known for hundreds 
of years, beeswax has a wider range 
of uses throughout the world than 
most other products. The women 
folks, I understand, have been using 
the larger percentage of beeswax. It 
seems that wax mixed with other in- 
gredients and color matter and ap- 
plied to the face, fingers, or toes, not 


,only gives protection from the ele- 


ments, but seems to have a way of 
completely undermining the strong- 
est of the Tarzans. A young bee- 
keeper might properly remark, when 
approaching a lady on the street, 
“Here comes my slumgum!”’ 

The military ordnance, I suppose, 
is now using the largest quantity of 
beeswax in moisture-proofing am- 
munition and equipment. Every auto- 
mobile or airplane motor requires at 
least a half-pound of beeswax. Then 
there is the electric industry which 
finds beeswax indispensable in their 
wire-insulation compound. The bees- 
wax candle, in the home or in the 
house of worship, emanates that 
aroma and prestige that only bees- 
wax can give. The yacht enthusiast 
on Lake Erie claims that his boat 
sails faster and handles better when 
the sails and ropes are treated with 
beeswax. Beeswax is used exten- 
sively in polishes and floor waxes. 
The orchard man uses it in his graft- 
ing wax; the harness maker water- 
proofs his thread with it; Grand- 
mother waxed her flatiron with it; 
the modern laundry uses it on the 
rolls; it finds its way into the machine 
shop, the foundry, and high school 
and college art work. The indestruct- 
ibility of beeswax is shown by the 


fact that a boat-load was salvaged, 
still in good condition, after laying 
on the bottom of the ocean for a few 
hundred years. 
$76.00 Worth of Wax From 
Scrapings 

In these times when our govern- 
ment is urging us to save old papers, 
rags, and other waste materials, what 
about this beeswax in the form of 
broken combs, bits of combs, and so 
forth, that are often scattered around 
the average bee yard? Last year dur- 
ing our bee work, we made a prac- 
tice of cleaning off the top bars of 
frames and other equipment where 
there were bits of comb, putting them 
in a hive cover and taking them home 
to the wax tank. To this was added 
quite a few broken extracting frames, 
old brood combs that were no longer 
usable, and wax from excluders and 
covers. No cappings were included 
in this lot. At extracting time, we 
disposed of this wax and slumgum, 
and were given a check for over $76, 
the equivalent at that time of about 
three-fourths of a ton of honey. I 
have often thought that if some of 
our enterprising bee _ associations 
would put on a slumgum hunt for 
our Honey Institute, they would all 
be surprised at the revenue that could 
be turned in. 

We sometimes hear that a beekeep- 
er cannot afford a steam boiler or a 
wax tank. Every year our wax tank 
makes enough money out of these 
odds and ends to pay for a second- 
hand boiler, a wax tank, and buy a 
couple of tons of coal besides. A wax 
tank has proved to be one of the im- 
portant items in honey house equip- 
ment. 

How About Those Extracting 
and Brood Combs 

When are they good enough to 
use, and when should they be melted 
up? I suppose you beekeepers all 
have perfect combs drawn from the 
new foundations. But what about 
the combs that were drawn years 
ago, the ones that were mouldy or 
damaged, or those good combs that 
the bees decided to tear down and re- 
build into drone comb? Then there 
is always the problem of the combs 
you acquire when you buy the neigh- 
bor’s bees. 
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In the extracting supers, when 
queen excluders are used, I don’t be- 
lieve a small amount of drone comb 
does any harm, but where there are 
large patches of drone comb, the bees 
seem to be reluctant to fill them with 
honey promptly. For this reason, 
we have been melting up any with 
a patch of drone comb the size of a 
softball. 

In the brood combs, we seem to 
have a more difficult problem. Old 
combs get heavy with wax and co- 
coons, or they get damaged in various 
ways. They sometimes get mouldy, 
and there are times when the bees 
decide to tear things up in general, 
all of which makes them inferior 
brood combs. Brood combs must be 
perfect, and as there is enough wax 
in the old comb to replace it with a 
sheet of foundation, there is no ex- 
cuse for retaining a questionable 
comb in the brood chamber. At pres- 
ent prices, a two-story hive contains 
about $2.00 worth of wax. 

What About Methods of Melting 

Up Combs? 

I don’t want to get out on a limb 
and tell you how you should melt 
your wax, but a few years ago we 
constructed an outfit which was de- 
scribed at that time. We still use it, 
and it seems to be doing its job bet- 
ter than any other method we know 
of. This outfit can’t be far out of the 
way, because a couple of neighbor 
beemen have been making similar 
outfits, and I know bee men well 
enough to know that they wouldn’t 
do anything like anyone else unless 
they had to. This is the way the wax 
tank is constructed: 
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Wheeler wax-melting tank with a copper 
coil of *g-inch pipe in the bottom. 
The number one enemy of beeswax 
is the wax worm. We used to detest 
the looks of them until some fellow 
told us that they make good fish bait, 
and they immediately moved up the 
social ladder considerably. We man- 
age to get along very well with these 
creatures by keeping the good combs 
on the hives and the poor combs 
melted up during the hot weather. 


Fire is another dreaded enemy of 
beeswax and equipment, and we bee 
men are getting too well acquainted 
with it. Beekeepers have had several 
big fires, and we are wondering 
whose number is going to be called 
next. At least a part of these fires 
could have been stopped at the begin- 
ning with the proper chemical ap- 
paratus, with which every honey 
plant should be equipped. I think 
the Ohio Beekeepers’ Association 
could render valuable service to the 
beekeepers of this state by getting 
information about equipment that 
would be suitable for beekeepers to 
have on hand for such emergencies. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 





Beware the Careless Beekeeper! 


He’s Not Much Good to Himself and He’s a Damage 
to Everybody Else 


By Grant D. Morse 


A few years ago I recall reading 
of a man inquiring if it was safe to go 
into beekeeping as a sole means of 
making a living. The answer, as I 
vaguely remember, was that a cer- 
tain type of man is required if bee- 
keeping is to be a success financially. 
The author stressed chiefly, I believe, 
the importance carefulness plays in a 
beekeeper’s success. How true that 
is! 

Personally, I don’t see how a care- 


less man can help starving to death 
in the beekeeping business. It’s dif- 
ficult to do bee work successfully 
even if one exercises the utmost care. 

Take, for example, the care of 
combs that have been extracted and 
stored until needed in the next honey 
flow. First, the place where they 
were stored must be bee tight else 
robber bees will get in and make a 
tremendous nuisance of themselves. 
They all must be mouse-proof, else 
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these pesky rodents will gain en- 
trance and destroy comb after comb 
before we discover it. But worst of 
all, of course, is the wax moth. If 
the beekeeper neglects for just a few 
days to apply the gas when needed 
every comb may be ruined, and how 
complete that ruin can be! 


Then there is the trick of handling 
the brood combs carefully when in- 
specting them for any reason what- 
soever. A careless placing of the 
thumb or finger in the wrong place 
and gone is the queen. It’s amaz- 
ing how adept queens are at walking 
under thumbs or fingers and getting 
crushed! Many queens get crushed 
without our knowing it at the time 
by our shoving two frames together 
too tightly. This constant danger has 
led many a good beekeeper to use 
nine frames in a hive and substitute a 
board for the tenth frame. This 
board is not so thick as a frame and 
enables the operator to shove it far 
enough over to the side of the hive 
body to allow for loosening all the 
frames in the hive with the hive tool 
before taking any one of them out. 

Some careless workers glance hur- 
riedly at both sides of a frame and 
failing to see the queen, give the 
frame a good shake to free it of bees. 
This treatment frequently leads to 
shaking the queen out on to the 
ground where she may be lost or in- 
jured to such an extent as to impair 
her egg-laying powers. 

Watch some men at work with 
hives and observe how carelessly 
they stack them, especially when the 
bees are a bit ugly. Careless place- 
ment of one hive body on another 
may lead to many ill consequences 
including robbing and damage to the 
hive body and frames. One way to 
avoid misplacement of one hive body 
on another and to do it quickly is to 
form the habit of cupping the fingers 
around the diagonally opposite cor- 
ners of the two bodies at the point 
where they join each other. This 
one movement of the two hands in a 
simultaneous action tells the operator 
if he has placed the two hive bodies 
in perfect alignment. 

A careless man gains little advan- 
tage in striving to eliminate swarm- 
ing through cutting of queen cells. 
He misses too many cells. One cell 
undiscovered nullifies the benefit of 
cutting all the others in any one col- 
ony. 

Even careless reading of how to 
perform a given operation may end 
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disasterously. I recall the instance 
of one beekeeper, a very clever one 
in most matters, too, who read a de- 
scription of swarm control by the 
Demaree method. He misinterpreted 
the instructions to state that all one 
has to do to prevent swarming is to 
raise the brood out of the brood 
nest, so he raised the sealed brood in 
each of his hives and placed it in a 
second hive immediately adjacent to 
the one on the bottom board. Of 
course he wasted his time. 

I know another beekeeper who 
spent most of one winter making 
some hives for himself. They were 
splendid looking objects and seemed 
to have but one outstanding fault. 
But what a fault that was! He set 
the tins on which the frames rest so 
far down from the top of the hive 
that when a super is placed on them 
during a honey flow, drone comb 
about an inch and a half deep is plac- 
ed there by the bees. And what a 
mess it is when the super is pried off, 
as pried off it must be to get it off! 
It takes a mighty clever carpenter to 
make home-made bee supplies. Their 
product is usually as much inferior 
to the real thing as most restaurant’s 
so-called home-baked pies are inferi- 
or to the kind mother bakes. 

And then there’s the problem of 
disease. I know of beekeepers who 
are never without foulbrood in their 
apiaries. With them it is just a ques- 
tion of how much they have in any 
one year. Careless men are the 
cause of the continuance of this pest 
to beekeepers. Infected colonies 
must be isolated and destroyed. To 
mix clean and_ infected colonies 
means eventual infection of them all. 
Tools, gloves, extractors, hives, and 
frames—all must be kept free from 
contact with the infected colony. 

A careless man brings down the 
wrath of the layman upon us, too. 
He transports bees without closing 
entrances and gets people stung. Bee- 
keepers don’t mind stings but laymen 
do. Most of them are almost death- 
ly afraid of a bee. He works colo- 
nies when horses are being driven 
nearby by farmers. He leaves api- 
aries open so cattle can get in and do 
damage or be damaged He leaves 
honey uncovered and starts robbing. 

All these things are only part of 
the careless man’s misdoings. But 
beware of him. He is not much 
good to himself and he’s a menace to 
those who are capable of care and 
who are inclined to be careful. 

Saugerties, N. Y. 














Honey cherry pie is a thrift- 
special not hard to take. 


Taxes, taxes, and yet more taxes 
are going to take big slices out of 
every dollar of ourincome. The ris- 
ing cost of living is going to take 
more big slices out of that same in- 
come. Put these two facts together 
and it does not take any expert ac- 
countant or student of higher math- 
ematics to figure out that *here isn’t 
going to be much, if any, of the re- 
maining slices that can conscientious- 
ly be spent for fancy frills. What 
to do about it! We will have to 
think thrift, dream thrift, and most 
important of all—practice thrift; 
plan for a lot of low-cost eating. And 
that should not be too difficult for 
folks who have such a versatile cook- 
ing ally as do honey folks. 

It is well to keep in mind that 
price is no indication of a food’s die- 
tary value. Low-cost foods, such 
as the lowly bean, rice, tapioca, cab- 
bage, carrots, raisins, apples, cher- 
ries, to name only a few of them, can 
be ingeniously combined with hon- 
ney to produce foods fit for a king’s 
taste and with more natural flavor 
and real food value than ever before. 
‘Twill take a bit of doing, to be sure, 
but determined housewives, grown 
increasingly food and health con- 
scious, particularly during the past 
few months, are more than willing to 
undertake this bit of doing rather 
than sacrifice the health and nutri- 
tion standards they know to be wise 
safeguards for the well-being of their 
loved ones. 

Is it only those in training, those 
at the front who practice maneuvers? 
Aren’t we who are left behind go- 
ing to do our bit—even though they 
may be small bits of many varieties? 
Come on, folks, let’s practice out 
thrift-maneuvers right along, each 
and every day. Let’s do our bit— 
our cooking bit. And really that’s no 
small bit after all; not heroic, maybe; 


Delicious 
Yet Economical 


“ By Mrs. Benj. Nielson 


~~, 


not spectacular, either; but a na- 
tion’s health IS important, and we 
cooks are in no small measure respon- 
sible for the condition of it’s health. 
As a start, dig down into past issues 
of Gleanings for the super-economi- 
cal honey recipes we have given from 
time to time, and continue with these 
economical taste treats and health 
builders. 
Orange and Rice Mold 

One-half cup uncooked rice, % 
teaspoonful salt, 2 cups rice water, 
1 tablespoon Knox granulated gela- 
tine, 1 tablespoon cold water, % to 
% cup honey, 1 cup orange juice, 
and grated orange rind. 

Wash and cook the rice in salted 
water until tender; drain thoroughly 
and save two cups of the rice water. 
Soften the gelatine in the cold water; 
dissolve in the hot rice stock. When 
thoroughly dissolved, add the honey 
and orange juice and a little grated 
orange rind. Combine with rice and 
mix well. Pour into mold or glasses 
and chill. Serve with custard sauce. 

Honey Raisin Apple Cobbler 

Four cups unsweetened apple 
sauce, 1 cup raisins, % cup honey, 
¥%g teaspoon salt, and % teaspoon all- 
spice. 

Combine and mix well. Place in 
buttered baking dish and set in oven 
to heat. 

Batter 

One-third cup honey, 4 tablespoons 
shortening, 1 egg, % cup milk, 1% 
cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt, and % tea- 
spoon lemon extract. 

Cream the honey and shortening 
together, add beaten egg and the 
milk. Mix well, then stir in the 
flour, sifted with baking powder and 
salt. Beat well; add lemon extract; 
mix well, and pour batter over fruit 
mixture. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., for about 40 minutes. 
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Serve hot: or cold with plain or hon- 
ey-sweetened whipped cream. Good 
also with vanilla honey sauce. 


All-Bran Honey Orange Bread 

Two tablespoons shortening, 1 cup 
honey, 1 egg, 1% tablespoons grated 
orange rind, 2% cups sifted flour, 
2% teaspoons baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, 34 cup orange juice, and 1 
cup Kellogg’s All-Bran. 

Blend shortening and honey; add 
egg and orange rind and beat well. 
sift flour with baking powder, soda, 
and salt, and add to first mixture 
alternately with orange juice. Add 
All-Bran. Pour into greased loaf 
pan and bake in moderate oven, 325 
degrees F., for 1 hour and 10 min- 
utes. 

Honey All-Bran Raisin Bread 

One egg, % cup honey, 1 cup sour 
milk or buttermilk, 2 tablespoons of 
shortening, 1 cup Kellogg’s All-Bran, 
2% cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 1% teaspoons salt, '% 
teaspoon soda, and % cup chopped 
raisins. 

Beat the egg well. Add honey, 
milk, melted and cooled shortening, 
and the All-Bran; mix well; let stand 
until most of the moisture is taken 
up. Sift flour, baking powder, salt, 
and soda together; add to the first 
mixture with the raisins and stir on- 
ly until flour dissappears. Bake ina 
greased loaf pan with waxed paper 
in the bottom, in moderate oven, 350 
degrees F., about 1 hour. 


Barbecued Weiners 

One - half cup chopped onion, 2 
tablespoons salad oil, % cup lemon 
juice, 1 tablespoon vinegar, '% cup to- 
mato honey catsup, 1 tablespoon 
Worcestershire sauce, 1 teaspoon 
mustard, 1 teaspoon celery salt, ™% 
cup honey, % cup water, and two 
pounds frankfurters. 

Brown the onion in the salad oil. 
Add remaining ingredients, except 
the frankfurters, and simmer gently 
for 30 minutes. Arrange frankfurt- 
ers in heavy skillet and cover with 
the simmered barbecue sauce. Sim- 
mer, turning frequently for 20 min- 


utes. Serve piping hot. 
Honey Cherry Pie 
Two and % tablespoons Minute 


Tapioca, %; cup honey, % teaspoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 2% 
cups canned seeded red cherries, 
drained, 1 cup cherry juice, and 
pastry. 

Combine Minute Tapioca, honey, 
salt, butter, cherries, and cherry 
juice. Let stand about 15 minutes. 
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Line a 9-inch pie plate with chilled 
pastry rolled % inch thick, allowing 
pastry to extend % inch beyond the 
edge of the plate. Fill with cherry 
mixture. Adjust top pastry in any 
desired pattern, bring up edge of 
under pastry, fold over top pastry 
and seal with pastry crimper or 
flute with fingers. Bake in hot oven, 
450 degrees F., for 15 minutes; then 
decrease heat to moderate oven, 350 
degrees F., bake 3 minutes longer. 
Honey Pineapple Custard 

Four eggs, % cup honey, 2 cups 
unsweetened pineapple juice, 4 ta- 
spoons flour, % teaspoon ground 
cloves and cinnamon. 

Beat the eggs and honey together 
well. Combine pineapple juice, flour 
and salt, and mix until thoroughly 
blended. Add to eggs and honey. 
Pour into shallow buttered baking 
dish. Dust lightly with cloves and 
cinnamon. Bake in a slow oven, 325 
degrees F., about 1 hour. Serve 
thoroughly chilled. 


Baked Honey Custard 

Four cups milk, % cup honey, 6 
eggs, % teaspoon salt, and nutmeg. 

Scald milk in double boiler, add 
honey. Beat eggs slightly, add hot 
milk, and honey mixture, stirring 
rapidly. Add salt and mix well. 
Pour mixture into buttered custard 
cups. Dust lightly with nutmeg. 
Set cups in pan of warm water. Bake 
in slow oven, 300 degrees F., until a 
knife inserted in center of mixture 
comes out clean. Remove cups from 
water at once. Serve hot or cold. 


Honey Nut Bars 

One cup sifted flour, % teaspoon 
soda, % teaspoon salt, % cup short- 
ening, % teaspoon cinnamon % tea- 
spoon nutmeg, % teaspoon allspice, 
% teaspoon ginger, % cup honey, 1 
tablespoon water, % cup raisins, % 
cup chopped nutmeats, % cup sifted 
confectioner’s sugar, % teaspoon 
grated orange rind, dash of salt, and 
1% tablespoons cream. 

Sift flour once, measure, add soda 
and salt, and sift again. Thorough- 
ly mix butter and spices; add honey 
and water; stir in flour mixture, beat- 
ing until smooth. Add raisins and 
nutmeats. Bake in greased pan in 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., 30 to 
35 minutes. Remove from oven and 
spread at once with orange glaze 
made by moistening the confection- 
er’s sugar with the cream and stir- 
ring in salt and orange rind. Cut in 
bars. 

Aurora, Nebr. 
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SUPERSEDURE OF QUEENS 
IN PACKAGES 


By T. Brotherwood 


One of the greatest problems of 
beekeeping seems to be supersedure 
of queens in package bees. A few 
years ago I was rearing my own 
queens by grafting, but I have now 
given up the practice and raise all 
of my queens under the swarming 
impulse. I select the hives by their 
activity in the spring, size of bees, 
color of the queens, and other traits, 
and when those colonies swarm, I 
save the cells. 

What beekeeper is going to destroy 
a nice young queen that he finds in 
a hive that has swarmed, and intro- 
duce one from a grafted cell? Or, 
it he hives a swarm with a virgin 
queen, will he destroy this queen, or 
leave her to mate? If he finds a nice 
young queen in a hive that he thought 
contained an old one, will he destroy 
the young queen and introduce a 
grafted cell? If he does not destroy 
these queens he must have an idea 
that natural bred queens are the best. 

Bees fill up their hives with brood 
and honey, then swarm. Is not 
swarming and honey gathering close- 
ly related? Is it not the vigorous 
bees that swarm? How does the bee- 
keeper work his bees? Doesn’t he 
give them more room from time to 
time, thereby fooling them into be- 
lieving that their hive is not com- 
pleted, and is it not this process that 
controls swarming? 

You cannot compare the bee with 
any other animal, but egg laying in 
chickens has been increased by tak- 
ing eggs away as fast as the hen lays 
them, thereby fooling her into believ- 
ing that she has not laid enough to 
sit on. 

If we keep giving bees more room 
does it not induce the queen to lay 
more eggs to produce more bees? I 
maintain that the swarming impulse 
in bees also increases the honey- 
gathering impulse, and that we will 
never be able to breed out the nat- 
ural tendency of bees to swarm. 
Now for years beekeepers have had 
so-called non-swarming bees, and yet 
after all these years, we get reports 
in the bee journals that such a year 
was a bad year for swarming. 

For millions of years bees have 


been swarming; that is the only way 
they can increase without man’s in- 
terference, and yet beekeepers are 
well satisfied with what nature has 
handed down to them, when they 
boast of their 200-pound crops of 
honey. If the beekeeper with his 
non-swarming bees leaves them to 
their own devices, and does not give 
them room to store their honey, will 
they swarm, or just stay put? 


The beekeeper goes to his package 
bees and says, “These bees have 
killed the queen.’ The poor bees say, 
“He gave us one of those artificial 
mothers, and when we try to make 
ourselves a better mother he blames 
us. 

Can man lift out those tiny babies 
from one bee cradle to another with- 
out doing them some injury? 

I’ve grafted queen cells and pro- 
duced the finest looking queens, and 
they have put up the finest brood 
nests I would wish to see, ten frames 
of solid brood, and yet perhaps one 
month, two or three months, or next 
spring, those queens have disappear- 
ed. Ive clipped those queens in 
wonderful hives of bees the next 
spring, and just as the honey flow 
started or during it, they have been 
superseded. Well, I got sore, so now 
I do not graft cells. 

If I had a hundred hives of bees 
with old natural bred queens, and a 
good queen breeder offered me a 
hundred young queens to requeen 
with, I'd ask him if they were graft- 
ed, and if he said they were, I'd say, 
“T think I'll take a chance with my 
old queens.” 

I don’t write the above to injure 
the queen rearing or package bee 
business in any way. The package 
business is already being injured by 
the supersedure that goes on. 

I would like to see experiments 
undertaken with a more natural way 
of rearing queens, say, by cutting 
combs of eggs and breaking the walls 
of cells to induce the bees to rear 
queens from these eggs, where the 
young larvae does not have to be dis- 
turbed, then try such queens in pack- 
age bees. I know grafting is the 
easiest way, but the easiest way with 
bees is not always the best. I do not 
wisk any one to think that I mean 
all grafted queens are failures. Some 
claim that 30 per cent of their queens, 
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on the average, fail the first year in 
package bees, which, if true, means 
that 30 per cent of equipment is used 
for practically no return. 

I don’t think we could get 100 per 
cent perfect queens even in swarm- 
ing or supersedure. 

No beekeeper will deny that fail- 
ing queens cause supersedure, so I 
think that poor queens are the great- 
est cause of supersedure in package 
bees. 

No beekeeper can detect a failing 
queen, only when she is old and 
worn out. I think this is a problem 
in beekeeping that could and should 
be solved. 

Columbus, Ont. 

eee 


SMOKER PROTECTION 


By G. A. Pauli 
When inspecting colonies of bees 
where disease is suspected, the prob- 
lem is ever present as to how to keep 
the smoker from becoming contam- 
inated by infectious material. The 





Disease is more easily spread than one can 
imagine, so every precaution should be taken. 


photograph illustrates a simple 
method of protecting the smoker 
when no assistant is at hand to han- 
dle it. A paper folded over the bel- 
lows and held in place by a rubber 
band, or a paper bag simply slipped 
over the bellows, works very nicely. 
After the inspection is done the paper 
should be removed and burned. Bee 
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inspectors, in general, could apply 
this simple technique to prevent dis- 
ease from being carried from con- 
taminated apiaries to others that are 
clean. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
eee 


REPELLENCY OF CREOSOTE 


By A. M. Southwick 


Creosote is one of the liquid prod- 
ucts which is obtained by heating 
wood or coal while air is excluded 
to prevent burning. It is nota simple 
substance, but contains many com- 
pounds. The parts which are useful 
to beekeepers as repellents and to 
moth-control workers as insect egg 
killers are the phenols, of which 
carbolic acid is the major portion. 

Since the creosotes obtained from 
coal do not contain large amounts of 
phenols they are not suitable for 
bee repellents or for destroying the 
viability of insect egg clusters. These 
facts may explain the variance of 
opinion among authorities regard- 
ing the efficacy of creosote as a bee 
repellent in the proportion of one 
pint to 100 gallons. 

The good results reported from 
many sources regarding the use of 
carbolic acid, its complete solubility 
in water, and its low price, indicate 
its advisability as a bee repellent in 
orchard sprays in the proportion of 
one ounce to 100 gallons. 

Owing to the acid nature of these 
repellents it is good planning to in- 
clude with them in the spray mix- 
ture some hydrated lime to keep the 
pH value in the neutral range. Since 
hydrated lime is commonly used as 
a spreader in orchard spray formulas 
this is not a new practice or an added 
expense. 

The repellent value of nicotine 
sulphate should not be overlooked, 
but while lime-sulphur has a distinct 
though weak repellent value, it 
should be kept in mind that sulphur 
arsenical sprays are attractive and 
fatal to bees unless suitable repel- 
lents are included.* 

It is encouraging to note that an 
arsenic resistant strain of beekeepers 
is developing, and that the scientific 
forces of the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Conservation are at- 
tempting to fight the evil of our 
Honey and Pollination Enemy No. 1. 

Waban, Mass. 

* Ref. Apple Pollenation Studies in An- 
napolis Valley, N. S. W.H. Brittian, Cana- 


dian Dept. of Agr. Bul. 162, New Series. 
May 1933. Ottawa 
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CLEANING QUEEN EXCLUDERS 


By G. S. Wurz, Jr. 

On some of our hives we had a 
lot of trouble, due to the passage 
of the workers being retarded by 
waxed-up bee space in the excluders. 
Some hives had their excluders 
clean during the honey flow. At 
first the wax was scraped out be- 





Direct immersion of the excluders into boil- 
ing water has a tendency to warp the frames, 
it was found, where they are made of wood. 


tween the bars, but it was found that 
this widened the bee space, and per- 
mitted the queen to go up into the 
supers. 

To remedy this, we took a square 
wash tub into which was placed a 
stool, made by nailing a frame to 
four legs eight inches high. The 
frame is the size of the excluder. 
The tub was set on the stove and 
seven inches of water poured into it. 
Set in the stool, and on it lay as 
many excluders as the height of the 
tub will permit. Place on the cover 
and bring water to boil. The steam 
will rise through the excluders and 
melt the wax, which drops down into 
the water where it can be skimmed. 

Rockford, Alberta, Can. 


SWEET CLOVER PLANTINGS 
FOR SEED 





By Penn G. Snyder 

It is well known by farmers that 
sweet clover is a crop from which it 
is very difficult to secure a fair uni- 
form yield of seed. Various methods 
have evolved to remedy this condi- 
tion, the best of which has lately been 
worked out by one of our experi- 
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mental stations. One of the sub- 
varieties worked with is the strain 
named ‘“‘Madrid’’. The seed is plant- 
ed in rows which allow a greater 
amount of sunlight to reach the lower 
branches of the plants and this in 
turn gives a more uniform maturing 
of the seed. 

Farmers who have seen this new 
method are very enthusiastic over 
the plan and next season will show 
many thousands of acres planted in 
drill. This method also makes it 
possible to harvest the crop with a 
combine. The seed is planted by 
means of an alfalfa drill. Four 
pounds of seed per acre is all that 
need be planted to secure a good yield 
of seed when matured. 

The holes in the drill are mostly 
plugged up. It has been found the 
following gave very uniform results: 
Three holes of the drill are left open 
and all other holes closed for a space 
of three feet. Then three more holes 
are left open. Thus each row of 
sweet clover consists of three drill 
rows four inches apart and then a 
space of three feet between each set 
of three drill rows. This method not 
only gives a uniform ripening of seed 
but also a yield of ten or more bushels 
of seed per acre are harvested. 

We beekeepers should see that the 
farmers in our neighborhood have 
this new method brought before 
them. It will be of great benefit to 
the farmer planting sweet clover seed 
and it will also give our bees a great- 
er acreage of clover to work on. 

With the clover seed of Europe cut 
out of the picture, clover seed has 
already jumped in price and prom- 
ises to bring very good prices in the 
United States for several years to 
come. Plant Sweet Clover. 

Trotwood, O. 


HOW I BECAME INTERESTED IN 
MY HOBBY 
By H. C. Gouldin 

Since I am a school master and 
have nearly a thousand children 
under my charge, one could be cer- 
tain that would be enough to keep 
me busy. That may be why I have 
found this bee culture of so much in- 
terest. 

Seven years ago, my shop man in 
charge of a class of boys asked me 
what I thought of having the boys 
bring lumber and build themselves 
a bee hive and learn how to care for 
bees. It was then that I learned my 
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shop man and his father were more 
or less experienced bee men. 

Believing a teacher as well as a 
pupil would do best the thing they 
liked to do, I said, “I favor the idea 
and further than that, I shall go along 
with you on the project.*’ 

Bee magazines and bee catalogs 
were obtained as well as several 
books on the subject. The “A BC 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture” was a 
constant reference. The shop took 
on a new lively and refreshing at- 
mosphere. 

I purchased new and standard un- 
assembled hives for myself, while 
the boys built hives from their own 
lumber. 

Not then experienced in purchas- 
ing bees by the package, we debated 
how we would obtain our first colo- 
nies. Since my shop man and his 
father had a fine apiary a hundred 
miles away, we urged him to sell us 
a colony or two for our first venture. 
We visited a local apiary and a local 
state inspector. 

I also had a friend who was for 
many years superintendent of the 
local University grounds and build- 
ings. He was a great lover of bees 
and had for many years kept a few 
hives on the roof of one of the Uni- 
versity buildings. I had him give a 
talk to a men’s Sunday School class 
on the subject of the honeybee. He 
told us we could even have bees 
come and go from our attic window. 
All this information gave us encour- 
agement to carry on our school bee 
project. 
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One week-end, my shop man made 
a visit to his father and on his re- 
turn on Sunday night, May 7, I re- 
ceived a telephone call from him. 
He said, “I am out here at a filling 
station just coming into the city and 
I have two colonies of bees. Meet 
me at the school and we will take 
care of them.” 

It was eleven o’clock at night 
when we had the bees safely placed 
on the roof of the school in the cen- 
ter of the city. 

Now I said, “Since we have the 
bees here on the roof let us say 
nothing more to the other teachers 
about their being here and let us see 
how long it will be before they find 
out the bees are here.” 

From that time on, the shop man, 
my custodian and myself kept the 
secret about the bees on the roof till 
the end of the school year in June. 

To show how completely we had 
kept the secret from the other teach- 
ers and to show how little bother the 
bees were, I will tell you no one 
knew they were there. In the sum- 
mer, after July 4, I took off some of 
my first box honey. One of my 
teachers was in town recovering from 
an operation. I visited her on my 
way from church, and took her a 
box of my first honey. She said, 
‘‘What is this?” I said, “This is ‘edu- 
cated’ honey.’ She said, “Oh, y-e-s,”’ 
as much as to say don’t kid me. 
When I explained that it was made 
on the roof of the school by our own 
bees, she could hardly believe it. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





A WAR - TIME CAKE 


Here is a simple, two-way dessert, 
economical and yet pleasing. It may 
be served as coffee cake, as plain 
cake, or when hot and with sauce 





Sauce: 


2 C boiling water, 42 C honey, 1 
T cornstarch, 2 T butter, 2 t vanilla. 
Mix cornstarch with 2 T cold water, add 


added, as a pudding. Made prin- 
cipally from crumbs rolled from dry 
bread it requires neither flour nor 
ordinary sugar. 


2142 C dry bread crumbs 
2 t baking powder 

1, C Crisco or butter 

1 t salt 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 C milk 

1, C honey 

2 t vanilla 


Cream Crisco, add egg, stir 
honey in milk and add bakin 
powder to crumbs, add _ salt 
and vanilla. Bake in 8X8 in. 
pan, 400° to 425° F. for one- 
half hour. 


to boiling water to which the honey has 
been added. Boil, take from stove and 
add vanilla. Gertrude McClain 
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SECOND GLANCES 
By C. M. Isaacson 

That opening article makes pleas- 
ant reading for beekeepers (page 73). 
It seems that we will be able to 
secure nearly all our essential re- 
quirements. We can be thankful 
that the food we produce and the 
bees used to produce it both fill a 
real need. It is to be hoped, as Mr. 
Alan Root says, that the supply does 
not stop with production equipment, 
but that the authorities will allow 
the manufacture of sufficient cans to 
contain the crop. 

That efforts must be made to have 
honey consumption on an even basis 
(with reasonable prices to both pro- 
ducer and consumer), so that it will 
continue after the present unusual 
conditions are over, is an important 
point. Mr. Hambleton brings this 
out clearly, as well as pointing out 
the essential nature of bees in pol- 
lination (page 74). The Bee Culture 
Laboratory has worked constantly 
for our benefit in the past, and it is 
to be hoped that unwise pressure 
does not force them to greatly curtail 
their regular work. 

Right in line with Mr. Hamble- 
ton’s suggestion is Mr. Day’s article 
(page 76). We need to keep up a 
constant effort to make everyone 
honey conscious—not let up because 
it may be momentarily easy to sell. 

Ever since I first read consider- 
able about the Okefenokee Swamp 
through stories in the “Post”, I have 
been interested in anything concern- 
ing it. The article beginning on 
page 78 should be good reading to 
anybody; the floating cypress, and 
the surprisingly wide distribution of 
bees there, are among several in- 
teresting items 

Mr. Moot certainly drew quite a 
response with his earlier article 
about the bee tree—and helpful, 
kindly responses they seem to be. 
His locality appears to contain quite 
a number of bee trees (page 81). 

Mrs. Nielsen gives a reminder 
worthy of notice by those who have 
relatives or friends in military ser- 
vice—that honey-made foods not only 
keep fresh but actually improve 
(page 82). But we need not confine 
the use of ‘the recipes she publishes 
to this purpose alone; they will be 
just as good for “home use’’. 

The pictures and text on pages 84- 
85 make going South after package 
bees sound very attractive. Perhaps 
the tire question may rather “throw 
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a wrench in the macinery” as re- 
gards car travel, but bus or train 
transportation is still not overly ex- 
pensive. 

It is too bad to hear that the main 
source of honey for Hawaiian bee- 
keepers is being eliminated (page 
86), but perhaps other nectar bear- 
ing plants will increase to fill the gap, 
as sometimes happens. Beekeeping 
seems to differ considerably from 
what we are used to here. 

Apiculture lost a good and valuable 
friend in Dr. Bodog F. Beck (page 
89). His energy and prominence won 
attention for bees and honey over a 
wide field. He will be missed greatly. 

“Beginner’s’’ poetry may not be 
rewarded, but his desire for informa- 
tion should be—reading the bee jour- 
nals will help a lot. His problem of 
conflicting theories is often a real 
one (page 90). 

E. S. Miller believes in high per 
colony averages (page 90), 250 
pounds per colony means both a good 
location and good beekeeping. 

“Poor Beekeeping” (page 95) gives 
a lot of truth regarding AFB and its 
control, but the problem is to get the 
education across to the people need- 
ing it. The point on eating honey 
yourself before expecting others to 
is doubly true. 

“Let’s Cooperate” (page 96). This 
item mentions the re-use of shipping 
cages. Is there not danger of spread- 
ing disease by this practice? 

J. L. Byer gives a comment worth 
thinking about regarding what really 
makes a bee “old” (page 107). Just 
a word concerning his experiment 
with paper wrapped colonies. If the 
hive entrances had been on top, or 
near it, the ice would have melted 
automatically instead of = staying 
plugged. 

I had to smile when reading in 
Editor Deyell’s Talks to Beekeepers 
(page 112) of the man who wanted 
a “reader’s digest’ of beekeeping. 
One of the main reasons for the never 
failing appeal of our vocation is that 
we are never through learning, even 
the things we do know are constantly 
being upset and added to. 

When the present nightmare is 
over and we very thankfully awake 
to find our nation at peace again, 
beekeepers want to find their occu- 
pation as little upset as possible by 
the many disturbing influences. One 
way to help a lot in this is to support 
the American Honey Institute fully 
—that will do very much towards 
making honey consumption a habit. 
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Michigan State Bee Meeting 


The Michigan Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion was organized in the year 1865 
and is now therefore 77 years old— 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest in 
all of the U. S. What a history of 
leadership! What credit is due those 
early leaders such as Prof. H. A. 
Cook, W. Z. Hutchinson, and many 
others. 


The annual meeting this year at 
Lansing, February 4, was well at- 
tended. So much is happening these 
days that the beekeepers were glad 
to use their tires, when necessary, to 
find the latest news on such vital 
subjects as cans for the 1942 crop, 
sugar for spring feeding, ceiling on 
honey, etc. 


Fearing danger that the proposed 
ceiling on honey of 10.2 might be 
lowered to a possible 7.5, a resolu- 
tion was passed requesting that honey 
be given the same consideration that 
is given other farm products, and 
that the same basis for figuring be 
used on honey as is used on other 
foods. 


In the discussion that developed 
some interesting points were brought 
out. During a five-week test it was 
found that in a certain chain of 365 


stores, a total of 30,000 pounds of 
honey had been sold each week. 

Whereas there are some 11,200 
beekeepers in the state of Michigan, 
450, owning 50 colonies each, or 
more, own 70,000 colonies of bees or 
about one-half the bees in the state. 

Realizing the need of a committee 
to represent the honey industry in 
the state of Michigan and the need 
of funds for necessary travel expense, 
a resolution was passed authorizing 
the collection of such a fund based 
on 2c per colony of bees. The com- 
mittee, which had already been ap- 
pointed, is thus to be provided with 
the necessary funds. Oscar Schmidt 
and Floyd Markham represent the 
beekeepers. 

Mr. Kelty pointed out that pro- 
vided 60-lb. cans are used over as 
many times as possible, producers are 
likely to be cared for. A caution 
was given regarding the 60-lb. cans— 
before re-use they should be steril- 
ized by steaming out and then thor- 
oughly dried. To prevent the out- 
side of the cans from rusting, they 
should be oiled. 

Beekeepers are also likely to get 
what sugar is needed for feeding. 
See page 158. 





Annual meeting of Michigan Beekeepers’ Association at East Lansing, 
on February 4, 1942 
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Report of the Ohio State Bee Meeting 
January 26, 27,28, 1942 


On account of great accumulation 
of defense copy, some of which has 
been solicited, it will be impossible 
from now on to give even a brief of 
what each speaker said at any bee 
convention. For the present, at 
least, we shall have to content our- 
selves with a collective report of the 
entire Ohio Convention. 


1. Lloyd C. Gardner, President 
Ohio Beekeepers’ Association. 

2. Prof. W. E. Dunham: “A 
Five-Year Survey on Win- 
ter Losses of Honeybees.” 





The central and underlying theme 
of this Ohio meeting (and very 
properly so) was the one of emer- 
gency and war defense and how 
beekeepers could do their bit in sav- 
ing democracy. The subjects dis- 
cussed by each speaker are given 
under the pictures of each figure 
shown opposite. The subjects cover- 
ed how to winter bees better, how 
to grow better queens, how to pro- 
3. Clyde Wheeler: “Rendering 

Beeswax.” 


4. Charles A. Reese: “Honey 
Handling by the Producer.” 





duce more honey and wax for this 
and next year. As to wax, see 
Clyde Wheeler’s article, page 145. 

Several good talks were given on 
how to produce more honey with a 
minimum of labor. 

One of the high spots of the con- 
vention was the talk by the Secre- 
tary, Dr. W. E. Dunham, on how to 
increase the seed crops of legumes, 


5. John Haynie: “Beekeeping 
in Florida.” 


6. Emerson Long: “Spring, 
Fall, and Winter Manage- 
ment.” 





to produce more fruit and vegetables 
by bee pollination; how bees can and 
do produce more food such as dairy 
and meat products, clover and alfalfa 
hay. It should also be remembered 
that clover seed, alfalfa, sweet clo- 
ver, red clover, white Dutch, and 
alsike are bringing abnormally high 
prices. 

The emergency defense meeting at 
7. James Bain: “Rearing and 

Introducing Queens.” 
8. Edgar Williams: “Commer- 

cial Comb Honey Produc- 

tion.” 
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Chicago on January 25 and 26 was 
reported by President Lloyd Gard- 
ner. 


Charles Reese, State Bee Inspec- 
tor, presented two very serious prob- 
lems brought about by emergency 
war measures. First, among the 


9. E. J. Bath: “How Produc- 
ers Can Help Themselves 
Through Cooperative Buy- 
ing and Marketing.” 


10. Jere Fraser: “Beekeeping 
and the War.” 


draftees were young men who had 
a few colonies of bees. In many and 
most cases their bees are left with- 
out an attendant, subject to the dan- 
ger of the spread of AFB. It is right 
here that the beekeeper not called to 
the service should either buy these 
bees or see that they do not die in 
the spring or contract AFB. Another 
problem was the second-hand five- 
gallon square tin cans, unwashed, 
sticky inside and out with honey. 
See editorial, page 162. 

The banquet on the night of the 
27th was literally a howling success. 
Prof. R. C. Osburn, toastmaster, in 


Speaker of the evening, Dr, 
Lawrence E. Hicks. His sub- 
ject: “Ohio’s Living Resources.” 


a neat little introduction, referred 
to bees as pets to the beekeeper but 
as “thorns in the flesh’ to most 
others. Instead of asking various 
and sundry to respond to a toast he 
asked some of the leaders to stand 
up and immediately sit down with- 
out speaking. Jere Fraser objected 
to being squelched but probably this 
was welcome news to most of the 
other people who were asked to 
stand up and sit down again. The 
speaker of the evening was Dr. L. 
E. Hicks on “Ohio’s Living Re- 
sources.” He sparkled with wit and 
humor. Yes, he had his audience 
“howling” with laughter. 


One good speaker at a banquet 
should be selected as was done at 
the National Meeting at Niagara 
Falls, and again at Ohio. It is to be 
hoped that the custom will be fol- 
lowed at other banquets following 
the bee conventions. Nothing is 
more humiliating than trying to say 
something funny, wait for a laugh, 
with no laugh forthcoming. 
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We were unable to get pictures of 
all the speakers because our camera 
was not available on the first day. 


Ohio Beekeeping Industry Committee 
Meets in Columbus 


Since the Association meeting, a 
group of Ohio beekeepers represent- 
ing various parts of the State, met 
on February 10 in Columbus to dis- 
cuss matters of vital ‘importance: 
Sugar for bees, tires for automobiles 
used in apiary work, and prices of 
honey. It was the general consensus 
of those present that the needs of 
the beekeeper would have due and 
just consideration. Lloyd Gardner, 
Chairman of this Committee, is keep- 
ing in touch with the “powers that 
be” in Washington, to present the 
needs of beekeepers. It is felt that 
these matters are in good hands. 

_ Future developments will appear 
in our bee journals, 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL BEEKEEP- 
ING COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 141) 

(15) Commercial producers will 
wish to keep track of new orders and 
of market conditions. If your name 
is not on the list to receive the Semi- 
Monthly Honey Reports, request 
these from Harold J. Clay, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The last issue (No. 569) 
contains data on sugar for beekeep- 
ers. To receive material on the pro- 
gram of increased production, write 
Jas. I. Hambleton, National Research 
Center, Beltsville, Maryland, report- 
ing your colony holdings. 

(16) This is obviously no time to 
advocate new uses for honey. Until 
recently beekeepers were eager to 
find new uses for their product and 
to find new ways to use honey in the 
home, but the situation is changed 
now. There remains the problem of 
assisting housewives in the proper 
use of honey, but there is scant need 
of inducing them to buy it. For per- 
manence of the market, prorer use 
of honey in the home will be vital, 
and this is the place to put emphasis. 
There will be need for all the honey 
that can be produced for use on din- 
ing tables, with allocations to those 
bakers who used honey before, but 
the home demand will doubtless ex- 
ceed the supplies. Rumors that the 
sugar shortage is a scare are again 
wishful thinking, probably set in mo- 
tion by enemy agents, for while there 
is plenty of sugar in the world, there 
are so far not enough ships to haul 
it here, and we share sugar with 
others of the United Nations. 

(17) Aside from the real purpose 
of the Washington visit, there was 
satisfaction in finding that the men 
brought to Washington for war ac- 
tivities are keen and alert and amaz- 
ingly skilled. Rumors of incom- 
petency in these men such as are 
being circulated by some politicians 
and others on whose toes it is neces- 
sary to step should not be believed. 

(18) As members of the commit- 
tee went about their tasks, they were 
aware that some beekeepers, either 
for selfish reasons or from lack of in- 
formation would criticize our ac- 
tions. If the honey market was to 
be saved from further exploitation, 
speedy action was essential. and it 
was a plain duty to act on the basis 
of our best judgment and to act 
quickly. It seemed to be no time to 
be squeamish about trying to please 
everybody. 
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(19) In summary, every probable 
need should be ordered immediately, 
legitimate dealers and users of honey 
should be supplied, sales to specula- 
tive buyers are unwise. After that, 
hard work, patriotic effort to pro- 
duce every possible ounce of honey, 
purchase of war bonds as a backlog 
tc the future, seem to be about all 
that any of us can do. The beekeep- 
ing industry seems now to face the 
greatest opportunity in all its history 
to prove its worth, and to build for 
itself a strong position for the future. 
if only unwise actions may be avoid- 
ed. Warnings against evasions and 
diversions are not empty words. 





SUGAR, TIN, TIRES AND LABOR 
FOR THE BEEKEEPERS 


BEE CULTURE, INVESTIGATIONS 
Beltsville Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland 


SUGAR 

Definite provision has been made 
by the Sugar Section, War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington, D. C., to per- 
mit beekeepers to purchase what 
sugar they need for their apiary 
operations. 

General Preference Order M-55, as 
amended, authorizes dealers in sugar 
to sell to beekeepers 80 percent of 
the amount of sugar they used last 
year month for month. Should this 
not be enough to take care of pres- 
ent needs or if the beekeeper did not 
feed any sugar last year but needs 
some this year, he should write or 
wire the following information to Mr. 
A. E. Bowman, Chief, Sugar Section, 
| Production Board, Washington, 


1. The amount of sugar he has 
already obtained under Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-55. 

2. The number of colonies of 
bees under production. 

3. The amount of sugar still 


needed in terms of 100- 
pound bags 
4. The specific urgency as to 


when the sugar must be de- 
livered. 

The name of the sugar deal- 
er from whom purchase is to 
be made. 

This ruling will remain in effect 
until further notice. It behooves bee- 
keepers, of course, not to abuse this 
special privilege which has_ been 
granted on the thesis that a beekeep- 
er uses a small amount of sugar to 


ul 
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produce a much larger amount of 
honey. 
TIN 

Owing to the necessity of produc- 
ing as much honey as possible, not 
only to relieve sugar shortage but 
that bees may be available to pol- 
linate the many important crops 
which will be needed in increased 
amounts during the war period, the 
War Production Board has made pro- 
vision for the industry to obtain all 
the tin cans it will need in sizes of 
5 pounds and larger. Conservation 
Order M-81, ‘“‘to conserve the supply 
and direct the distribution of tin 
plate and terne plate,’ designates 
honey as one of the ‘foodstuffs of 
primary importance” and under this 
classification tin, in unlimited quan- 
tities in the sizes stated, is to be 
made available as long as the supply 
lasts. 

This order notwithstanding, every 
effort should be made to use glass 
and other type containers for as 
much of the crop as possible. Par- 
ticularly good care should be given 
to 60-pound tins. These should be 
repaired and reused as often as prac- 
ticable. 

Suppliers of tin have been notified 
that they are authorized to sell cans 
to beekeepers for packing honey. 


TIRES 


The indications are that a beekeep- 
er. as such, with respect to automo- 
bile and truck tires will be treated 
the same as other farmers. Requests 
for tires should be made to local 
tire rationing boards. The part 
which beekeeping plays in the war 
picture should be explained to the lo- 
cal boards—that the War Production 
Board recognizes the importance of 
beekeeping is well attested by the fact 
that it has made provision for the in- 
dustry to obtain such vital and re- 
stricted materials as sugar, tin, and 
other metals. 

LABOR 

In a similar category is the matter 
of labor for the beekeeper. Ques- 
tions of exemption are handled en- 
tirely by the local draft boards. Per- 
sons of high school age or older, wo- 
men as well as men, could be trained 
in apiary and honeyhouse work. 


A COMMITTEE OF THE INDUSTRY 
VISITS WASHINGTON 

A committee, representing various 

phases of the beekeeping industry, 

recently visited Washington in be- 

half of beekeepers. The committee, 
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consisting of Dr. E. F. Phillips, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York, 
Mr. Walter Straub, W. F. Straub & 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, and Mr. 
Alan Root, The A. I. Root Company, 
Medina, Ohio, was selected at a group 
meeting of beekeepers in Chicago, on 
January 25. 

This committee interviewed vari- 
ous Officials in the Department of 
Agriculture and in the War Produc- 
tion Board on such matters which the 
Department had previously suggest- 
ed, namely, sugar for feeding bees, 
tin cans for the forthcoming honey 
crop, priorities on materials needed 
for manufacturing beekeeping sup- 
plies, price ceilings and allotments of 
honey to regular users of wholesale 
quantities. The committee thereup- 
on discussed the desirability of pro- 
tecting the honey industry by placing 
a temporary price ceiling on honey 
pending the determination of a per- 
manent price under the new price 
control law. Owing to the recent 
rapid depletion of supplies of honey, 
the committee also requested the War 
Production Board to limit its sales in 
wholesale lots to users who purchas- 
ed honey last year.The thought back 
of this is that regular users of honey 
would be assured of a supply. At 
the same time new and perhaps tem- 
porary users of honey would be pre- 
vented from buying up large quanti- 
ties, thus unnecessarily raising prices 
and demoralizing the market. The 
committe felt, moreover, that as much 
honey as possible should be made 
available for direct or table con- 
sumption. 

It was the consensus of the com- 
mittee that it would be well if price 
levels could be arrived at wherein 
the established beekeeper could make 
a fair profit and be encouraged to 
produce, expanding carefully on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, and the consum- 
er could purchase honey cheaply 
enough to be encouraged to use it 
freely. If this can be accomplished, 
permanent good should result to the 
industry, and while some readjust- 
ment in prices and practices can be 
expected as the war continues and 
after its conclusion, the inauguration 
of moderate and sane practices now 
should prevent the ruinous conditions 
which engulfed the beekeepers fol- 
lowing the first world war. 

U. S Department of Agriculture 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant 

Quarantine, 
Division of Bee Culture 
February 13, 1942 
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Just 


News 





The Washington State Beekeepers’ 
Association elected for 1942 the fol- 
lowing: President, George W. Paige, 


Tacoma; Vice President, Ralph D. 

Smith, College Place; Secretary- 

Treasurer, H. S. Records of Edmonds. 
eee 


At the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Beekeepers’ Association held 
in Harrisburg on January 21 and 22, 
the following officers were elected 
for 1942: E. B. Everitt, Allentown, 
President; Roy H. Herr, Lancaster, 
Vice President; and H. M. Snavely, 
221 Walnut St.,-Carlisle, Pa., as Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

eee 

The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet at 19 Everett 
St., Concord, Mass., on Saturday, 
March 28, at 7 P. M. Mrs. Arthur 
Hildreth of Westford, will be in 
charge of the supper featuring honey 
baked ham with escalloped potatoes, 
string beans, cream of tartar biscuits 
with comb honey, baked Indian pud- 


ding with granulated honey, and 
coffee. Mr. Benjamin A. Hildreth, 
of Holliston, will speak on “The 


Spring Campaign Among the Bees.” 
—A.M. Southwick, Waban, Mass. 


From a sheet put out by Chas. A. 
Reese, apiary inspector of Ohio, we 
learn that 13,021 apiaries and 116,011 
colonies were inspected during 1941. 
The percentage of disease found was 
3.187 as compared with 3.086 percent 
in 1940 when 13,309 apiaries and 
117,230 colonies were inspected. It 
would seem that this slight increase 
in disease during 1941 may have been 
due to infection carried into the state 
by bees and equipment from other 
states. Our country needs more 
thorough inspection of bees and bee- 
keeping equipment moved from one 
state to another. 

eee 


Four hundred letters were receiv- 
ed in one day recently at the Insti- 
tute office. Imagine, if you can, what 
it means to answer sucha volume of 
letters, most of them pertaining to 
honey, especially when the office staff 
is small. If you could look in on 
Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, director of 
American Honey Institute, and her 
assistants, on the fourth floor of the 
Commercial State Bank Building, 





Madison, Wisconsin, you would have 
a clearer conception of what the Insti- 
tute is actually doing for the bee- 
keeping industry. And remember, 
this splendid work of developing con- 
sumer interest in honey is maintain- 
ed through donations from beekeep- 
ers and those affiliated with our in- 
dustry. Let’s continue to support the 
American Honey Institute. 


eee 
The North Carolina State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association is planning to hold 
its annual beekeepers’ meeting in co- 
operation with the State Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. This meet- 
ing will be held in Washington,N.C., 
on Friday, March 20, 1942, and both 
an amusing and instructive program 
is being arranged. Several authori- 
ties in the field of bee culture, both 
from without and within the state, 
will appear on the program. All the 
beekeeping public are invited, and 
especially those near the meeting 
place are urged to attend. For 
further details, write F. B. Meacham, 
Secretary, State College, Raleigh, 
m. 
eee 
We are at War. Honey producers, 
if you want your interests protected 
and if you want the same consider- 
ation as other agricultural interests, 
it will be imperative that you help 
build up the Nation) Honey Produc- 
ers’ organization in the United States 
immediately. Send your dues of one 
dollar (more if_possible) to Secre- 
tary, John Conner, Caldwell, New 
Jersey. Also let me urge all state 
associations, not affiliated, to send in 
their $12.50 affiliation dues imme- 
diately. We not only need your dues, 
but sorely need your influence and 
cooperation. If the American Honey 
Producers’ League is not built up im- 
mediately, the industry may find 
itself out on the end of a limb. In 
other words, there may be no pro- 
ducer to represent the industry be- 
fore the O. P. A. when it becomes 
necessary. Come on producers—let’s 
go.—James Gwin, President, Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League. 
eee 
George L- Emerson, one of Cali- 
fornia’s oldest and best-known bee- 
keepers, died at his home in LosAn- 
geles, Jan. 9, after several months 
illness. For the past 30 years he had 
been a manufacturer of bee supplies. 
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Editorials 





Sugar for feeding, where and how 
to get it. See page 158. Better make 
your requisition at once, and thus 
have it to feed in the spring to colo- 


nies that are short of stores. 
eee 

Help win the war by producing 
more honey and wax. Beekeepers 
have a worthwhile objective. Idle 
bee equipment should be made ready 
for use and plans for maximum pro- 
duction should be completed prior to 
the active season. 

eee 

A fire extinguisher in the apiary 
house seems essential, especially dur- 
ing these days when fires are rather 
common. This matter was mention- 
ed recently at the Ohio state bee 
meeting. And, may we add, a fire 
extinguisher may come in handy on 
a truck used for hauling honey, wax, 
and bee appliances. 
eee 

Conservation Order 

M-81 to conserve 

the supply and di- 
rect the distribution of the tin plate 
and terne plate has just been issued 
by the War Production Board. It is 
interesting to note that honey has 
been included with some fourteen 
other essential food products receiv- 
ing first attention from the can com- 
panies. No limitation is placed on 
the amount of primary product cans, 
except where glass or other contain- 
ers were used in the past. No greater 
proportion shall be packed in tin than 
formerly. There are three other clas- 
sifications for cans which do not affect 
the honey producer but indicate that 
honey has received a very favorable 
position in this order. The smallest 
size container allowed for honey is 
the five-pound size. 

We have been unable to locate in 
the order a smaller tin container for 
sugar syrup for shipping package 
bees although this was asked for. It 
is probably intended that these cans 
be made of black plate iron on which 
there is no restriction. In order to 
purchase honey cans it is necessary 
for the canner to sign a certificate in- 
dicating that he is familiar with the 
terms of the conservation order and 
that the containers will be used for 
no other purpose than specified in 
the certificate. We suggest if you 
are a user of tin containers for honey 
that you write the War Production 


Honey in 
Cans 


Board for a copy of Conservation 
Order M-81. See page 159. 
eee 

Good wintering is predicted for 41 
and °42, provided, of course, the 
colonies are of full strength, well 
supplied with stores, including pollen. 

eee 

How about the beekeeper, who, a 
few months ago, dumped his honey 
on the market at ridiculously ruin- 
ous prices? Now that the price of 
honey has advanced this type of bee- 
keeper may wish he had some to sell. 

eee 

Brown sugar for feeding is or will 
be rationed on a basis of 12 ounces 
to the individual, the same as gran- 
ulated, or white, sugar. Brown su- 
gar contains too much dextrine for 
bees. See page 162 for corn syrup. 

eee 

Beekeeping and its relation to our 
national emergency occupies con- 
siderable space in this issue. Rather 
than abbreviate reports submitted, in 
order to avoid possible duplication 
we have published them in full so 
that readers may have the latest 
complete information. 

eee 

The picture on the cover for this is- 
sue and those on several covers yet to 
follow will show some of the finest art 
and nature study work in photo- 
graphy that was ever presented. They 
are taken from that beautiful work, 
“The Golden Throng,” by Edwin Way 
Teale. It must have taken hours, if 
not weeks, to prepare these subjects 
for the camera. We recommend the 
above-named work. 
eee 

During the coming 

season beekeeper’s 
must make every 
move count and save steps and extra 
trips to the out-apiaries. 

Plan your work, then work your 
plan. Be sure to take along a load 
of supers on the first trip to an out- 
apiary, instead of running the truck 
empty. Even though supers are not 
needed at the time of the first visit, 
they will likely be needed later and 
may be piled up mouse-proof. 

When the honey flow starts and 
prospects are good, put more than 
one super on each strong colony, and 
if more supers are needed later on, 
place fresh supers on top of the pile 
and thus save much time. Top super- 
ing saves stings as well as time. 


Save Time 
and Trucks 
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Honey, an energy food, should re- 
ceive its proper evaluation among 
dietitians, and particularly among 
beekeepers, themselves. It is Na- 
ture’s only concentrated sweet. It is 
a well-balanced food containing min- 
erals and other food constituents so 
essential to infants, small children, 
and old people. 

eee 

The Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration from the present outlook will 
not be able to purchase even amber 
honey for school lunches because the 
price has gone much above the fig- 
ures offered by the S. M. A.; but they 
showed their good will in making 
the offer just the same and beekeep- 
ers appreciate it. 

eee 


The Ceiling If and when a ceiling 


on Honey on honey is set, it may 
not suit some _ bee- 
keepers. If placed at a low figure it 


will not enable the producer to make 
up for the loss in profits for some 
years back. If set too high, sales for 
table use would be restrictd. 

The experience following the first 
World War when honey soared to 18 
and 20 cents should not be repeated. 
When sugar was released so that any 
quantity could be purchased, the 18 
and 20-cent honey took a toboggan 
slide and reached a level of 6 cents. 
Beekeepers, packers, and banks lost 
little fortunes in a loss of 10 and 12 
cents per pound. 

Remember this: It is not the pro- 
ducer or the special committee that 
set the ceiling on honey but the Gov- 
ernment which will set a fair Price on 
all agricultural products, including 
honey, based on Previous averages 
determined by them. Whether we 
like it or not, we will have to take 
what we can get. See pages 140 and 
159. 

eee 

Sun wax extractors can help in a 
very large way in the production of 
wax. They need not be expensive. A 
shallow box, a shallow pan, and a 
sheet of glass over the box will make 
a very good Solar wax extractor. As 
one goes through a bee yard, he can 
throw particles of wax into this ex- 
temporized wax extractor, and when 
it is tilted up so that it gets the sun's 
rays, the particles of wax will be 
melted into a nice yellow cake. The 
beekeeper who does not avail himself 
of a solar wax extractor in a bee yard 
as here described, is losing dollars, 
and ‘a dollar saved is a dollar 
earned.” 
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Is honey scarce or is it the hysteria 
of producers who are hanging on to 
their honey in the hope that they can 
later secure the top notch price? 
Until a ceiling is put on honey, large 
amounts of it may not be released. In 
the same way, wax was scarce until 
it reached the price of around 40c, 
then almost immediately supplies 
were available. When honey reaches 
its top price, whether by an artificial 
ceiling or by the market, it will also 
be available. e @ e 


Corn syrup for feeding bees is a 
very poor substitute for cane syrup. 
Bees don’t like it,but may store some 
of it and ignore the rest of it. Bees 
may take a little corn syrup if it has 
enough cane syrup in it, but it is 
doubtful if either will prevent star- 
vation. We are informed that one 
beekeeper has bought 1000 gallons 
of corn syrup to feed his bees. We 
fear he is in for some grief. Bees 
will not take straight glucose be- 
cause it has too much dextrine in it. 

eee 

Heaviest winter losses often occur 
in the month of March. During the 
severe winter of 1939 and 1940, it was 
noticed that most of the losses took 
place in March. Sometimes the mor- 
tality occurs as late as April. This 
goes to show that the colonies were 
too weak in the fall or had insufficier t 
stores well sealed in the combs. Pack- 
ing will not save such colonies. They 
dwindle until not a bee is left, then 
robbing occurs and AFB, if present 
in the apiary, may be spread. Un- 
fortunately, uniting these weak colo- 
nies of bees in March and April 
doesn’t do much good. The bees go 
back to the old location and the so- 


called united colony becomes scat- 
tered and the bees die. 

eee 
Honey Smear- Inspector Reese 


ed Square Cans has reported that 
old square cans are 
being thrown on metal dumps all over 
Ohio. The same inexcusable care- 
lessness may occur in other states. 

Second-hand 60-lb. cans, if leak- 
proof, should not be thrown away 
at any time, war or no war. Such 
cans exposed to the weather may be 
a source of A.F.B., and besides, if 
usable, we will need them. 

Obviously foulbrood inspectors can 
not cover a whole state and order 
these cans washed. But local bee- 
keepers should make it their business 
to get them away from the flight 
range of their own bees. 
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The little beekeeper as well as the 
big one can help save democracy if 
he has prepared his colonies for win- 
ter and sees to it they do not starve 
in the spring. Charles A. Reese, state 
apiarist, said at the Ohio convention 
that there are 30,000 beekeepers in 
Ohio. Of this number, 25,000 are 
small beekeepers with three to five 
colonies each. Many of them are in- 
telligent amateurs; some of them of 
a class that boil over with en- 
thusiasm and will see that their local 
market is supplied with honey. 

If there was ever a year in the his- 
tory of our country when the little 
beekeeper should get the utmost out 
of his bees, it is this year. 

It is the duty of the commercial 
beekeeper to buy or see that stray 
lots of bees do not get A.F.B. Ob- 
viously the state bee inspector would 
not have funds enough to inspect 
25,000 little apiaries. 

eee 


Our newspapers and 
magazines are Car- 
rying recipes including honey as 
never before. The fact is, honey is 
the only sugar sweet enough to take 
the place of granulated cane and beet 
sugar. The housewife and the ice 
cream people know that. 

This newspaper publicity of honey 
is due to two things, first, the scarcity 
of sugar and, second, to the fine work 
of the American Honey Institute. 
The recipes all bear the earmarks of 
the Institute. It is your patriotic 
duty to back up the American Honey 
Institute with your pledges. 
eee 


Feeding Sugar Syrup Syrup will pre- 
a Necessary Evil vent starvation 


Honey Recipes 


in the Spring and this, of 
course, is im- 
portant but it 


lacks the food elements so necessary 
for brood - rearing, found in honey. 
Combs of pollen and honey combin- 
ed, slipped into a brood nest, will 
prevent starvation and at the same 
time give the bees the necessary pro- 
teins so they can raise brood and 
bees to bring up the bee population 
to honey-gathering strength. 

In the olden days it was believed 
that sugar syrup was preferable to 
honey; now the universal verdict on 
the part of bee men as well as 
scientists alike, is that a well-ripened 
good honey, especially if sealed, is 
far superior to sugar syrup—better 
yet when it has pollen under the 
sealed honey. 
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In the olden days the problem was 
how to get pollen out of the combs, 
so it was recommended to soak them 
in warm water, put them in the ex- 
tractor and throw the pollen out. 
What folly! This was equivalent to 
throwing away dollars and certainly 
should not be repeated. 

The time to give bees an ample 
supply of honey and pollen is in the 
fall but if not given at that time 
combs of honey, if available, may be 
given in the spring. 

If you do not have a reserve of 
combs of honey you may have some 
colonies that died from which you 
can obtain a supply. In extreme 
emergency draw from colonies that 
have a liberal supply and give to 
those that are short. In other words, 
equalize the stores. Then later on 
make up the deficiency of both with 
sugar. How to get sugar, see pages 
141 and 158. 

All dead colonies should have the 
entrances closed at once. 

Spring inspection is very important 
when every colony this year gives 
its full quota of honey. 


Rationing of 
Sugar 


Sugar rationing of 
the proposed 12 
ounces per individ- 
val may have been carried too far, 
according to some authorities. It is 
Probable, according to the same au- 
thority, that by the end of 1942 this 
amount may be increased. Crop es- 
timates, it says, indicate 7'% million 
tons for 1942. 

Government rationing of 12 ounces 
is based on a little over 5 million tons 
This will leave 2 million tons to take 
care of war developments. After de- 
cucting over a million tons to go to 
our Allies there will still be about a 
million tons to increase our proposed 
ration of 12 ounces. 

The fly in the ointment is in obtain- 
ing the necessary ships to carry su- 
gar from Puerto Rico and Cuba to 
this country. By the same token the 
million tons could not go to our Allies 
and our housewives would get the 
sugar instead. 

There is still another factor that 
may pull down our reserve. We may 
need more sugar than has been allo- 
cated for munitions. History is 
changing so rapidly that we can not 
be too sure of anything in the future. 
Doubtless Henderson’s present ration 
plan is playing safe against the ex- 
igences of war. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 5 

Weather: If rain 
alone could guaran- 
tee a crop Northern 
California would al- 
ready be assured of 
a 1942 honey crop. 
Our rainy season has 
been exceptionally 
heavy and still con- 
tinues. Here at Feb- 
is still raining. In the 








5, 
Bay Region the rainfall to date is 
between seven and eight inches above 


ruary it 


This is a record breaker for 
In many other parts of 
the rainfall is even 


normal. 
many years. 
cur territory 
greater. 

Here in the eucalyptus district the 
trees have produced a heavy bloom 
for the past six weeks. The weather 
has been cool and the continuous rain 
has made it next to impossible for 
the bees to gather nectar. The result 
is a great variety in the condition of 
bees. Where bees were left in the 
right condition last fall, with plenty 


of good stores, bees, and a good 
queen, the bees have been able to 
get out between showers and not 


only have succeeded in building up 
a good colony but have stored a sur- 
plus. On the other hand, where they 
were neglected they have dwindled 
down to a few bees and in many 
cases the hive is empty. This condi- 
tion may prove a good lesson and we 
may expect better things next year. 
Outside of the eucalyptus range 
the almonds are blooming. There, 
too, the bees are prevented by the 
rain from doing their best in the way 
of pollinating the almonds or build- 
ing up their colonies for crops that 
will come later. A few years ago 
beekeepers depended on moving their 
bees into the almonds for building up. 
Many have become discouraged and 
discontinued the moving, the result 
being that the almond grower and 
beekeeper are both losers. By hav- 
ing bees in the right condition both 
might be benefited. Beekeepers in 
the alfalfa and star thistle districts 
are looking forward to good crops 
Honey: There is still some honey 
in the hands of producers. They are 
holding for better prices which they 
are likely to get. Due to war condi- 
tions it is likely that the price of 
honey will probably be somewhat 


above that of last year but we cannot 
tell you how long to hold your honey. 


Beeswax: The price of beeswax is 
high and may go higher, so if you 
think you can produce more and a 
better quality than your neighbor, 
now is the time to do it. We are in 
the army now and beeswax is a very 
needed war product. 


Miscellaneous: The officers of our 
State Association have outlined a 
carefully planned work for the com- 
ing year and they tell us they are 
receiving the finest encouragement 
from the members. They recognize 
the opportunity to contribute to the 
program of National Defense. Pro- 
duce more, save more, lower the cost 
of production, practice economy, help 
your neighbor, your home, your 
money, your business. Your com- 
munity will be worth little without 
complete VICTORY. When you get 
tired think of Pearl Harbor and of 
the boys at the front, on land, in the 
air, or at sea. Help beekeeping to 
contribute its just share to the de- 
fense of your country.—Cary W. 
Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. ? 
P Weather: The weath- 
er is delightful with 
green grass all 
around. Bees out 
every day. Enough 
pollen and nectar 
come in to stimulate 
brood-rearing. Rain 
is what we need. 
Not enough to wet 
the ground has fallen since our last 
letter. Rain we must have during 
our winter months if we hope to get 
a honey crop on our unirrigated 
ranges. Of course, with our irriga- 
tion systems, conservation, and de- 
velopment of our resources, the coun- 
try as a whole can carry on through 
a low rainfall period much better 
than in any of the former dry years. 
We have had drying winds during 
the past month. The surface of the 
ground is getting quite hard and grass 
is at a standstill. We miss the weather 
predictions but we hope we get some 
rain soon without them. 

Crop Prospects and Market: Pros- 
pects are only fair for a crop in 1942, 
not so good as one month ago, Only 
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a small part, perhaps 15%, of the 
1941 crop remains in the hands of the 
producer and from present indica- 
tions most of that will move on the 
present active market. To sell or not 
to sell, that is the question with those 
who are fortunate enough to have 
any honey on hand. We often think 
that it is more of a problem to know 
when to sell a crop of honey than it 
is to produce it. 


Beeswax continues in good demand 
with very little in the hands of the 
beekeepers. 


Miscellaneous: Months of inactivity 
in the honey market and bang, one, 
two, three, four inquiries come with- 
in afew days. If anything would get 
a poor beekeeper in a whirl, these 
conditions certainly would help. For- 
tunately a few beekeepers had the 
tact to say, “Well, what are you of- 
fering?’’, instead of setting a price at 
which they were willing to sell. The 
market has not only strengthened 
but buyers are bidding against each 
other to get the honey. 


Many of the honey producing 
shrubs are putting on a nice growth. 
Black, or ball sage, in particular. It 
has been many years since this shrub 
looked so thrifty and _ promising. 
Black sage honey is what gave Cali- 
fornia its reputation for good honey. 
The honey is water white and when 
not mixed with honey from other 
sources will keep for years without 
granulating. Many of the ranges 
that formerly gave great crops of 
sage honey have been either burned 
over or have been plowed under in 
the onward march of agriculture. 
And yet in favorable years many 
hundreds of tons of this delicious 
honey are harvested from the un- 
irrigated ranges of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Every day the sun shines many of 
our beekeepers are busy inspecting 
their bees, more particularly for that 
culprit, E.F.B. If they can locate it 
before the young bees begin to fly 
they have little trouble in controlling 
it. But let a hatching of young bees 
from a diseased colony fly out and 
enter the colonies on either side, then 
there is trouble. 


Colonies average from three to as 
many as eight frames of brood and 
with plenty of stores should be ready 
for any kind of a honey flow. We 
would, as a guess, say that beekeep- 
ers leave twice the stores on the colo- 
nies that they did when we entered 
the business, and the fellow with his 
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thousand or fifteen hundred colonies 
is the fellow, who, as a rule, leaves 
his bees the best supplied with stores. 
—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


TEXAS, February 2 


Weather: January 
] was clear and cold 
but with no extremes 
of temperature. The 
mean temperatures 
show that the month 
was cold for Texas, 
however the lowest 
temperature was only 
22 degrees. Bees flew 
in the open on at least two-thirds of 
the days. Bees were working on the 
very last day of the month. Hives 
examined showed that the bees are 
in much better than normal condi- 
tion. The even cold temperatures 
have caused bees to cluster and re- 
main quiet for much longer periods 
than common. As a result, the 
amount of stores used has been very 
little. Reports from other parts of 
the State would indicate that this 
winter has been very easy on the 
bees so far and due to the world con- 
ditions the beekeepers have become 
very active. 

Miscellaneous: Preparations are be- 
ing made throughout the Southwest 
to see that the bees have a chance to 
show what they can do in relieving 
the sugar situation. People in town 
have suddenly become aware that 
honey is a food. As soon as sugar 
was rationed beekeepers were ap- 
proached by many who thought it 
would be possible to buy surplus 
stores of honey for resale in towns. 
Most of our beekeepers are holding 
what honey they have on hand 
against feeding and are now prepar- 
ing to produce the largest honey crop 
possible in 1942. 

With a majority of the bees in 
Texas in fair condition and with the 
publicity given in the daily papers 
to honey and beeswax, undoubtedly 
1942 will show a large increase in 
the number of beekeepers producing 
honey for the market. Many farmers 
owning a few colonies of bees have 
already taken measures to see that 
their bees produce at least sufficient 
honey for home needs. Up to date 
the prospects for a honey crop are 
good. Horsemint and mesquite are 
the candidates for high honey pro- 
duction this year.—H. B. Parks, San 
Antonio, Tex. 
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WESTERN COLORADO, February 1 


|It is a pleasure to present to our readers 
a new reporter to this Department, a com- 
mercial beekeeper, John W. Holzberlein, Jr., 
of Grand Valley, Colorado.—Editor | 


This report from 
Western Colorado, if 
it takes a permanent 
place among the re- 
ports from North, 
South, East, and 
West, will try to give 
a picture of condi- 
tions all over that 
part of Colorado 
west of the Conti- 
nental Divide. What 
applies here will often apply, also, in 
Eastern Colorado, as well as in South- 
eastern Utah and Southwestern Wyo- 
ming, where honey is produced. 

It should be remembered that near- 
ly all honey producing in this part 
of the Intermountain States is carried 
on in narrow valleys that are irrigat- 
ed with water from the surrounding 
hills. This means that only a small 
part of the territory is “honey coun- 
try.”” Although locations may be 
only a few miles apart, varied con- 
ditions of soil and water supply may 
cause totally different results in crop. 
Elevation plays an important part 





also With altitudes ranging from 
4,000 to 8,000 feet many conditions 
may prevail at the same time. A 


location on a general northern slope 
1,000 feet higher than an otherwise 
similar location on a general southern 
slope may be from three weeks to a 
month later in the blooming of the 
same plants. My own yards range 
from 5,000 feet to 7,700 feet, and it 
is possible, for example, to get six 
weeks of dandelion flow if one wants 
to make the necessary moves and the 
weather is good. 

This country is far from being the 
beekeepers’ paradise that it once was. 
One of my yards, 70 colonies, oc- 
cupies a mesa that once supported 
over 500 colonies. This condition is 
general because: 

(1) Alfalfa has often been replaced 
by crops that do not yield nectar. 

(2) Alfalfa weevil has been overly 
active the past few years. 

(3) Sheep have largely replaced the 
range cattle that once were the 
pride and mainstay of this west- 
ern range. Where sheep are 
grazing few plants blossom. This 
is especially important during 
the spring build-up period when 
many wild flowers bloom. Also 
the hay must be cut sooner to 
make it less coarse. 
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(4) A series of dry years has deplet- 
ed the.stand of sweet clover and 
alfalfa that once grew on waste 
land and bloomed until it went 
to seed. 

(5) This is no longer a “new” coun- 
try where all crops grow in 
abundance without care or the 
hinderances of pests and diseases. 

But it is still a great country and 
those of us who live here love it, 
many to the extent that we shall stay 
here even when we feel sure that we 
could do better elsewhere. 

Weather: Thus far our winter has 
been typically Western Colorado. 
There have been few nights below 
zero, yet nearly all below freezing, 
and nearly every day it thaws. No 
wind worth mentioning. And on the 
26th and 27th of January bees had a 
good fly. During the past month we 
have had two good snows which have 
pretty well kept the ground covered 
and have added much moisture to the 
supply being stored in the hills. More 
is needed and will no doubt fall be- 
fore spring. 

Bees seem to be wintering well. 
Those in the cellars have remained 
quiet, and are now tending to warm 
up a little, but more ventilation takes 
care of that. Those being wintered 
outside seem to be in average condi- 
tion. A better quality of stores than 
we sometimes get seems to have been 
obtained, for no tendency to “‘speck”’ 
the hives has yet been observed, and 
it should not be too long now until 
another flying day so that trouble 
should be avoided. 

Market: We have just sold the hon- 
ey that we held for 1%c per pound 
more than we would have been able 
to get last fall. That spread means 
the difference between a small profit 
and a similar loss. With the market 
gaining apparent strength every day 
we look forward with eager expecta- 
tions to conditions when we shall 
have a new crop to sell. There is no 
honey that I know of being offered 
now in this part of Western Colorado 
The SMA purchases in the Middle 
West evidently had the desired ef- 
fect. With the cooperation the gov- 
ernment has been giving us, and the 
continued accomplishments of the 
Institute, beekeeping should be going 
into one of its best years. Our ser- 
vices are needed, let us extend them 
cheerfully, and try to manage our af- 
fairs so that when these high prices 
and “good times’’ are past—for they 
cannot last forever—we may be able 
to face the lean years with a clean 
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slate, equipment in good condition 
and an efficient organization that can 
weather another depression if neces- 
sary. First, we will have to have 
the good years, so let us unitedly pro- 
tect the price of our product and keep 
it in step with the times. No one 
should get rich from this war—but 
when one considers the plight of bee- 
keepers for the last twelve years 
there seems little danger. Right now 
the apparent danger would seem to 
be that a ceiling might be set that 
would not permit a profit in the in- 
creased production that we are all 
going to try to help show. There- 
fore, let us urge our lawmakers to 
keep the ceiling off of honey until 
it at least becomes profitable to pro- 
duce, and if and when it is set, to 
make it high enough that the produc- 
tion of more honey may be an at- 
tractive enterprise. 

Miscellaneous: It will be interest- 
ing to note if the various pests that 
have been working against the farm- 
er and beekeeper in the West for the 
past several years will realize that 
we face a National Emergency and 
“lay off” for a while. We have had 
a four-year scourge of alfalfa weevil, 
which has been the worst of our 
troubles. Along beside the weevil 
have been the thrip which surely 
don’t do us any good either. Last year 
grasshoppers helped the two afore- 
mentioned out a little.in their de- 
struction of blooming alfalfa along 
toward the end of the season. Won't 
somebody tell them that we are try- 
ing to produce food for defense?— 
John W. Holzberlein, Jr., Grand Val- 
ley, Colo. 

eee 
ARIZONA, February 1 

Weather: We have 
had a very mild win- 
ter except for one 
short cold spell. At 
that time rains fell 
throughout the val- 
ley and considerable 
snow in the moun- 
tains. There has been 
no moisture since the 
first of the year. For ideal condi- 
tions we should have more moisture 
through February and March for the 
mesquite and catsclaw to produce 
well over the desert region. Nights 
have been cool but bees have been 
flying every day and gathering pollen 
here since January 16, which is very 
unusual for this elevation. 

Honey: Buyers have been very ac- 
tive the past two or three weeks and 
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little if any honey will be in the 
hands of the producers by the end of 
this month. Most of the honey was 
marketed earlier at last year’s prices, 
or, if not last year’s price with but 
little advance. Prices up to recently 
have been very discouraging, and I 
have not heard of any apiary expan- 
sion due to prices or war demand. 
At present, it looks as though there 
will be very little if any expansion 
in production due to war demand as 
compared to the last war. Producers 
will try to get all the crop possible 
out of the equipment they now have. 

Beeswax: I believe more beeswax 
was received the past year than for 
the past several years. The price of- 
fered was satisfactory and wax was 
all marketed earlier. 

In the event our Government does 
want honey production expanded it 
is the writer’s opinion that it will be 
necessary for a FLOOR as to prices 
paid the producer to be set, in order 
to protect the producer after the war 
effort is over. It is impossible to 
continue production under the price 
set on our product the past few years. 

Prospects: As to the 1942 crop 
prospects, it is too early to tell much 
about it. We do know, however, that 
considerably more moisture will be 
necessary to make conditions ideal 
for honey production over the desert 
areas. 

No Government sugar rationing 
card will be in the possession of the 
writer. Why not all producers make 
the same pledge for 1942? 

Miscellaneous: In all the years I 
have kept bees I never before wit- 
nessed them gathering as much pol- 
len and colonies as full of brood as 
they are today. I first noticed them 
at work January 16. Today they 
have considerable drone brood. In 
the valley areas it is not uncommon 
for them to build up in this way 
through February, but at 4500 feet 
elevation and snow within three or 
four miles of them it looks very much 
out of place. One wonders if cold 
snaps will come later to do consider- 
able damage. 

As usual, in some areas the bees 
are coming through winter in fine 
condition, while in other areas bee- 
keepers have had to feed to bring the 
bees through. In the valley areas 
the bees are active all winter and 
use a large amount of honey, while 
in the higher elevation the bees are 
not very active and little honey is 
used until spring  brood-rearing 
starts.—L. Wedgwood, Oracle, Ariz. 
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KANSAS, February 6 
Weather: In eastern 
Kansas, October was 
the wettest month on 
record. More than 
double the normal 
amount of rainfall 
for that month fell in 
that period, so that 
at the present time 
the soil moisture is 
abundant. November was a month 
with temperatures slightly cooler 
than normal. December had mild 
temperatures, except for the last 
week and a half, when it turned cold 
and some snow fell. On New Year’s 
eve, the largest snowfall of the sea- 
son arrived and, in northern Kansas, 
it was a typical winter blizzard. 

Condition of Bees: During Decem- 
ber, bees had many flights; in fact, 
during some periods, every day, in 
which they used up their energy and 
some stores. During the last two 
weeks of January and the first week 
of February, bees have had several 
flights. The only cold weather of the 
winter occurred in November and 
then in the last week of December 
and early part of January, so that on 
the whole, the winter in Kansas has 
been what might be termed a com- 
paratively mild one. Under these 
conditions, colonies should be in com- 
paratively strong condition, since 
only a few bees have died during the 
winter due to cold weather. 

Prospects: During the past two 
years, eastern Kansas and even west- 
ern Kansas have come back to nor- 
mal in regard to moisture conditions. 
The past two years, surplus honey 
production by commercial beekeep- 
ers has averaged well above 100 
pounds. The severe freeze on Novem- 
ber 11, 12, and 13, 1940, had some 
effect upon honey plants during the 
season of 1941, so that crop produc- 
tions for that season were somewhat 
reduced over that of the previous 
season. The season of 1942 may 
have some after-effects on this partic- 
ular freeze, as far as trees are con- 
cerned, but herbaceous plants should 
be beyond the influence of that tem- 
perature effect. 

Market: Since the declaration of 
war against the Axis powers on 
December 8, 1942, and the public has 
become sugar conscious, the inquiry 
for honey has been active. This un- 
doubtedly will be followed with the 
honey demand during the season of 
1942. Another factor which has aid- 
ed the market situation is the fact 
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that the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration has bought surplus honey in 
the light amber and near grades for 
disposal in areas where there is not 
a decided surplus of honey. Kansas 
is one of the areas in which this 
S. M. A. has marketed surplus honey 
this past winter. There has come 
into Kansas 130,798 pounds of honey 
—from Colorado, 40,426, and from 
Utah, 90,372. This would indicate 
that there is a large opportunity for 
the commercial beekeepers in Kansas 

Miscellaneous: Increase in regard 
to beekeeping the past year has been 
quite numerous. This interest is 
shown by beginners as well as others 
who are already in the business. 

The Beekeepers’ Program, during 
the Kansas State College Farm and 
Home Week, was held on February 5 
on the campus of the Kansas State 
College. The meeting was well at- 
tended. The need for increased bee- 
keeping work in regard to National 
Defense was emphasized in the fol- 
lowing points: 


(1) Aid in pollination work of field 
crops, vegetables, and fruits. 

(2) Increased honey production by 
better beekeeping practices. 

(3) Increased wax production by 


converting poor grade nectar to 
wax through comb-building. 
(4) Increased honey consumption 
by popularizing honey and 
stabilizing the market.—Prof. 
R. L. Parker, Manhattan, Kans. 
eee 
NORTH DAKOTA, January 28 
Weather: Snow and temperatures 
necessitated putting bees in winter 
quarters the first part of November. 
Temperatures climbed shortly and 
all snow went. Since that time, bar- 
ring two weeks of snow and sub-zero 
temperatures in early January, we 
have had a very moderate winter. 
Bees are wintering well so far. 
Clover Condition: Clover went into 
the winter in excellent condition 
with the ground very moist. Locally 
we depend largely on the river bot- 
toms for our clover. While many 
years we benefit from overflows, this 
year overflowing is unnecessary. 
Honey Prices: Prices of honey in 
1941 were about the same as in 1939 
end 1940. Wax prices are about 50% 
better. Our honey is ordinarily a 
light colored honey; 1940 and 1941 
were both a little dark due to some 
buckbrush and mustard mixed into 
the white clover. We have no gum- 
weed as far as I know.—S. E. Larson, 
Sanish, No. Dak. 
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MANITOBA, February 4 

Weather: We are en- 
joying what old tim- 
ers tell us is the 
mildest winter in 
forty years. We had 
ten days of bitterly 
cold weather follow- 
ing New Year’s but 
since then the wind 
has blown almost 
steadily from the South, thawing 
nearly all the snow. In the past few 
days a new snowfall of a few inches 
has clothed the landscape again. 

Bees wintered outside had two 
flight days when the temperature 
rose to fifty or higher. Some anxiety 
regarding the bees in the cellars was 
reported and a few colonies were 
taken out which was perhaps a 
mistake as they will be very uneasy 
when returned. 

Honey Prices: We have a selling 
organization in this province. In the 
fall they set a selling price which 
they have been unable to increase be- 
cause of Government Ceiling Regula- 
tions. This organization pressed 
authorities at Ottawa for a generous 
export quota and received very 
favorable consideration but now are 
reluctant to carry out their part of 
the bargain. The Minister of Agri- 
culture, addressing them at the bee- 
keepers’ banquet held at the conven- 
tion last week, warned them that 
they must take care of this matter. 

The Convention: We have just con- 
cluded a successful two days’ con- 
vention. 

An interesting evening session was 
devoted entirely to sweet clover and 
was under the chairmanship of Dean 
Mitchener of the University. He in- 
troduced three field crops men and 
just to be sure the time for the full 
session would be occupied, had a 
motion picture machine and films 
ready in case interest should lag. 

The discussion started at 8:15 p. 
m. and when ten o’clock arrived the 
motion picture man decided he would 
not be needed. 

Some anxiety was expressed at the 
convention in regard to sugar re- 
quirements for those buying package 
bees and resolutions covering this 
and gasoline and truck tire require- 
ments also were covered in resolu- 
tions to be submitted to the proper 
authorities. 

At the closing banquet an at- 
tendance of eighty-eight was record- 
ed.—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Can. 
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MONTANA, February 3 

Weather: For the past ten days the 
weather has been mild though we ex- 
perienced about three weeks of cold 
wave previously. There is sufficient 
snow to protect the clovers and no 
shortage of moisture in the ground. 
Bees went into winter plenty strong 
as queens laid heavily till late Novem- 
ber, too much in some locations. A 
neighbor finished extracting by Sep- 
tember 1 and left a full-depth super 
of honey on each colony besides a 
fair amount in the brood nest. On 
examination, November 1 previous 
to packing, nearly all colonies had 
brooded so heavily that one-half to 
two-thirds of their winter stores had 
been consumed. We found colonies 
at that time with ten frames of brood 
and greater strength than I have ever 
seen before at that time of year. 
These conditions were caused by too 
close proximity to the mountains. 

Market: Demand has been fair and 
trade at the door much better since 
the talk of rationing sugar. 

Miscellaneous: The discussions on 
packing for winter are interesting 
and instructive. Bees should be pack- 
ed in most sections, but the method 
depends on climate. My packed yards 
came through stronger last spring 
than unpacked yards. They were 
also brooding much heavier. Pollen 
was plentiful with little honey com- 
ing in and two weeks before the first 
honey flow started bees were in a 
starving condition. Those that had 
been packed were shorter on stores 
than unpacked colonies. The only 
remedy was to move them to the 
mountains. 

Wind in fall and early spring is a 
problem. Each beekeeper must find 
the kind of winter packing best suit- 
ed to his location. In one State where 
we operated an outfit there were 
several years when moisture and 
mold were serious problems, but in 
ten years after that there was no 
repetition of such trouble. I have 
had locations from which I had to 
move the bees in early fall for every 
method of wintering failed because 
of wind and lack of pollen. 

We dislike to bore holes in hive 
fronts, but to us it serves at least 
four purposes: (1) it cuts down trou- 
ble made by mice by about 99 per- 
cent; (2) stops drafts by allowing the 
entrance to be plugged; (3) elim- 
inates trouble from moisture; and (4) 
prevents smothering in case of frozen 
or clogged entrances.—T. J. Rowe, 
Arlee, Mont. 
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NEW YORK, February 2 
Weather: The severe 
drouth of the past 
summer and still ex- 
isting in this part of 
New York has left 
the honey crop pros- 
pects in this state 
variable and spotted. 
Where showers be- 
gan during the late 
summer clover made some recovery 
and prospects in those localities are 
fair for a clover flow. 

Miscellaneous: In the past, migra- 
tory practices have enabled beekeep- 
ers to overcome these conditions 
more or less by moving their bees to 
locations where prospects are better. 

With the high cost and scarcity of 
tires and the probabilities of not 
being able to get them at all, bee- 
keepers are going to be exceedingly 
cautious in using up their present 
tires which will have a very definite 
curtailing effect on migrations. Thus 
the rubber shortage may definitely 
reflect a serious curtailment in honey 





production. 
However, this is only one of the 
many problems that are sure to 


occur on account of war conditions 
not only in ours but in all lines of 
private business. 

The enormous economic value of 
bees in pollination together with the 
importance of producing honey to 
help lessen the effects of the sugar 
shortage and the value of wax should 
justify beekeepers in going the limit 
in securing and using priorities in 
the pursuit of their business. 

Honey Markets: Demand for honey 
has increased rapidly since the de- 
velopment of a sugar shortage. 
Prices have advanced about 2c per 
pound. Stocks will be all consumed 
before a new crop is available. The 
market for average beeswax is 
around 40c per pound. 

Condition of bees is at least aver- 
age; a fairly good fall flow gave them 
plenty of stores of fair quality, and 
enabled brood-rearing to proceed 
quite late so that colonies have 
plenty of beeg and stores. 

Prospects: While clover prospects 
for 1942 are not too promising bee- 
keepers should provide all the favor- 
able conditions possible in the way 
of plenty of equipment in good state 
of repair, bees to fill all the hives 
they have, and a determination to 
produce the best crop possible to 
help the world, the nation, and them- 
selves.—H. Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 
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MINNESOTA, February 6 

Weather: The big 
snowstorm of early 
January struck Iowa 
more than Minne- 
sota. Although most 
of January and to 
this date was unsea- 
sonably warm for 
this far north, the 
mild weather is 
thought to have little effect upon the 
bees. Some more winter food may 
be consumed. A few beekeepers 
thought brood-rearing might be start- 
ed. Some cellar-wintered bees be- 
came uneasy when the temperature 
reached 50 degrees or over. Of 
course, the great numbers of out- 
door packed bees in Minnesota had 
fine winter flights. 

Market: Amid many conflicting re- 
ports the fact that several carloads 
of honey moved as high as 7c, 7c, 
and 9c, f.o.b. shipping points, is ample 
assurance that the honey market has 
improved greatly since early winter. 
The curtailment of sugar has made 
consumers more honey conscious 
than for some time. This greater con- 
sumer demand for honey has carried 
back through the packer to the honey 
producer, where the supply is limit- 
ed. Honey buyers have been scram- 
bling to cover their needs before the 
impending rise in prices, an acticn 
that served to make honey prices 
jump even faster. Recently, the 
writer received in one mail four 
separate inquiries for honey, a thing 
that has not happened for years on 
end. 

One large packing association rais- 
ed its honey prices at least twice 
during January and adds “‘what our 
price will be tomorrow or the day 
after we don’t know. The normal 
cause of this price rise, a greater de- 
mand and no greater supply, started 
it, and the fact that the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration offered to buy 
four million pounds in the central 
states at 6%2c per pound f.o.b. pro- 
ducers’ station, finished it.” 

These early February prices; what 
March and April prices will be is 
only indicated. Although we are 
witnessing a strangely different sit- 
uation for honey producers, let us re- 
member it is not of our making, that 
the cause of the price rise is from 
without the industry, that there is 
little indication honey sellers will co- 
operate any more than in the past, 
and that consequently we may ex- 
pect a wider variation in honey 
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prices as the general level rises from 
absolute zero! 

Miscellaneous: A survey shows an 
estimate of 27% of the 1941 honey 
crop now in Minnesota producers’ 
hands. Most reports estimated around 
10% remaining, but several larger 
stocks brought up the average. Some 
of this honey is being held for higher 
prices while much of it was intended 
to supply regular customer demand 
until the new crop arrives. 

Minnesota beekeepers will do some 
expanding of equipment and bees 
this year, but a decrease in sweet 
clover acreage is probable; with re- 
sultant smaller yields per colony. 
Some extensive beekeepers are faced 
with a labor shortage problem which 
may mean an actual decrease in num- 
ber of colonies they can manage. 

Unless beekeepers who need spring 
feed for their bees can secure sugar, 
their colonies will face starvation. 
Robbing one colony to feed another 
is sometimes a dangerous practice, 
as bees are known to starve during 
a spell of bad weather as late as 
May.—B. L. Morehouse, Montivideo, 
Minn. 

eee 
ONTARIO, February 3 

Weather: In the Feb- 
ruary issue we spoke 
of rapid changes in 
temperatures experi- 
enced in December 
last, and today we 
can tell of a repeti- 
tion of like sudden 
changes in January 
and the first few 
days of February. 

On Saturday, January 31, we had 
alternate snow and rain with ther- 
mometer a bit above freezing all day. 
Next morning, February 1, it was 
about 8 above zero with a high wind 
blowing. Monday it was 12 below 
and wind still blowing hard. And 
this A. M., February 3, it is 13 below 
as these notes are being typed. With 
no snow all winter until the light 
fall of a few days ago, needless to 
say, conditions are not good for clo- 
ver. Frost has penetrated to about 
two feet in depth everywhere, ard 
winter is far from being over. 

Market: Little or no change has oc- 
curred in the honey market and with 
conditions as they are, very slight 
changes may be looked for. In a re- 
cent issue of this journal we were 
in error by saying that honey was 
not placed under a price ceiling, and 
quite recently our good friend Mr. 
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Shields of the Ontario Co-operative 
made this matter a bit more clear 
to me. In reports given out by the 
authorities, honey, in common with 
maple syrup and some other food 
products, was declared to be free 
from control in regard to price, but 
the ruling was ambiguous to say the 
least. Briefly stated, it is something 
like this—any beekeeper can sell to 
any dealer, wholesaler or retailer, at 
as high a price as he can get, BUT, 
the dealer can only sell at a price not 
above the ruling price on the Septem- 
ber-October period specified when 
the price control bill came into ef- 
fect. Of course, that automatically 
puts control on all phases of honey 
selling, for dealers cannot be blamed 
or expected to do otherwise than 
protect themselves. If we _ under- 
stood Mr. Shields correctly, the con- 
trol also applies to beekeepers sell- 
ing direct to consumers, but we are 
not quite sure of that. However, the 
retail prices prevailing during Sep- 
tember and October last were quite 
high enough in my opinion, taking 
into consideration the fact that sugar, 
syrups, jams, etc., that enter into 
direct competition with honey, are 
all under price control. 

War Conditions: In Canada we are 
now allowed to use three-fourths of 
a pound of sugar per person every 
week. No rationing cards are issued 
as yet, only a gentleman’s agreement 
that we are asked to live up to. If 
it is not lived up to, naturally more 
drastic measures will be taken. As 
to tires and gasoline—vital products 
to commercial beekeepers—no one 
knows just yet how matters will turn 
out eventually. As we happen to 
have quite a few bees some 80 miles 
from the home base, transportation 
is a serious factor in our business. 
But in times past when similar prob- 
lems, even if of a minor nature con- 
fronted us, our Government has al- 
ways recognized the importance of 
beekeeping and dealt quite fairly 
with us. 

In a footnote by the editor follow- 
ing that article by Mr. Rea, page 744, 
December issue of Gleanings, the fol- 
lowing statement is made: ‘‘Any one 
who is using this amount of packing 
and can keep it dry and get good re- 
sults should stick to it.’”’ Quite often 
we have noticed other items from 
different sources, commenting on 
dampness as a menace to good win- 
tering. Strangely enough, we have 
never found this to be a factor of any 
great importance in wintering and 
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we have often wondered why. We 
winter mostly in single-packed hives, 
some in quadruple cases, and a few 
colonies in cases that take two hives 
each. Planer shavings are used al- 
most exclusively for packing, simply 
because they are easy to get. Last 
week as there was no snow on the 
roads or lanes to stop a car running, 
we visited the majority of our bees 


in York and Ontario counties that 
are near our home. The previous 
week had given us four days of 


below-zero weather. In no case could 
we find any evidence of dampness in 
top packing. True, we only lifted 
covers of a few cases in each apiary, 
but we feel quite sure that all were 
alike insofar as dampness is con- 
cerned. In a few cases we did notice 
a bit of moisture on top of the pack- 
ing over colonies that had a quilt 
over frames instead of the usual half- 
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inch board, but next to the bees, our 
hand found everything dry and warm. 
The only precaution we take to pre- 
vent dampness is to see that the roof 
of the hive of the packing case does 
not leak, and also to see that there 
is ventilation provided above the 
packing. Many of our cases need no 
special care in that regard, but if 
covers are fitting quite closely, and 
an inch hole at each end of the cov- 
ers, covered with wire cloth to keep 
out mice, this seems to answer quite 
nicely. 

But even if moisture does not ap- 
pear to bother us much, we do have 
winter losses that almost always are 
explained by either poor stores or not 
enough stores. And it is nothing to 
our credit to have to confess that the 
latter has caused us more loss dur- 
ing the past few decades than all 
other causes combined.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ont. 





NATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ AUXILIARY 





Mrs. E. H. Bremer, 
President 


The National Beekeepers’ Auxiliary 
had a very successful year in 1941. 
Five mimeographed News Letters 
were sent to members at no expense 
to the Auxiliary for the work of 
mimeographing. After sending out 
each issue of the News Letter suffi- 
cient dues were received to pay for 
the postage, stencils, and carbons 
used to send out that issue of the 
Letter. At the convention at Niagara 
Falls at the end of the year it was 
voted to send money to the American 
Honey Institute. Members are high- 
ly elated on the development of this 
National Beekeepers’ organization. 

At Niagara Falls a program for the 
year was adopted. The first object 
is the full support of the American 





Mrs. M. V. 
Vice-President 





Mrs. John Kirschbaum, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Coggshall, 


Honey Institute. <A membership of 
500 is planned. Any woman in- 
terested in beekeeping is invited to 
join the Auxiliary. Dues are twenty- 
five cents per year and should be sent 
to Mrs. John, Kirschbaum, Secretary- 
Treasurer, McGregor, Iowa. 

With the rationing of sugar, P. N. 
Annand, Chief of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, in 
his open letter to beekeepers says: 

“Definite steps should be taken to 
popularize honey and to improve its 
packaging and marketing.” 

This is the object for which the 
Auxiliary was formed and every ef- 
fort is aimed towards that goal. 

Mrs. E. H. Bremer, Route 1, Box 
368, San Antonio, Texas, President. 
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Spinster Jane Says 





The story of Mr. A. I. Root’s be- 
ginning with bees will never cease 
to be of interest to beginners, and it 
surely will give them new enthusiasm 
in the work, and a grim determina- 
tion to succeed as he succeeded. 

Our own beginning and the foolish 
things we did, seem inexcusable now 
that we know a little bit more about 
the fancies and foibles of bees. Just 
fancy our bringing all that were left 
of our bees in the cellar—a mere 
handful— into the kitchen, thinking 
we could feed and save them, espe- 
cially the queen we prized so highly! 
It was a tragedy to us when she died, 
tragic, too, when the bees would not 
settle down and eat their honey, but 
persisted in buzzing up and down the 
window panes. When they grew too 
weak to buzz, they were not too weak 
to sting. 

There is no more fascinating study, 
and no more exciting occupation 
under the sun than beekeeping. It 
is worthy of our greatest effort. Last 
year it wasn’t quite so important a 
work as it is this year. We are all 
at war. Every man, woman, and 
child can play a part in bringing 
about victory and ending the struggle 
in which Might strives to throttle and 
destroy the weak. Each one has 
some special work he or she can do 
best. Is not beekeeping a very im- 
portant work? 

This is one job in which women 
should excel. It is not heavy work, 
it is healthful open-air work, thrilling 
and satisfying, and women should be 
keener ahout looking to the health 
and sanitary conditions of the apiary 
than are the men. I'll acknowledge 
the men have done a wonderful job, 
but women, by their training in the 
home, by their close attention to de- 
tails, by watchfulness and care over 
little children, are really better edu- 
cated to looking after a job where 
details count for so much. 

There is a thrill in beekeeping 
from first to last. With the arrival 
of your first package of bees, you 
surely get a thrill watching their 
tiny, hungry tongues lick up the 
warm syrup you feed them. You 
thrill with content when their tired, 
irritated buzzing settles into a quiet 
contented hum; when their queen is 
accepted; when you discover she is 
laying; when the brood is sealed; 


when full-grown heads begin to 
emerge; when you see the tiny bees 
preening and disporting themselves 
at the hive entrance. You have rear- 
ed thousands (if your queen is pro- 
lific) and you look forward to ample 
reward for all your time and patience 
in an ample honey harvest. Why! I 
get a thrill every time Boy goes 
through a hive, just keeping a keen 
lookout for that shy, elusive queen. 
She is quick as a flash in disappear- 
ing, and the bees love to shield and 
hide her. It is almost incredible how 
quickly she can disappear under- 
neath the frame you are scrutinizing 
so closely. You see her an instant, 
then she isn’t there. 

Our women over here are respond- 
ing nobly to the call to conserve 
sugar, and not go beyond our three- 
quarters of a pound per week. I do 
not know of one hoarding sugar. 
There is plenty for all, and will con- 
tinue to be plenty, unless hoarding 
begins, and the penalties to be im- 
posed make that very unlikely. 

At our last Women’s Institute meet- 
ing, a motion was passed by which 
cakes served at our social, gatherings 
must not be iced, nor must we serve 
sugar with tea. This is simply help- 
ing do our bit conserving sugar. 

A few years ago it was seldom one 
saw honey recipes except in certain 
bee magazines, but now all, our good 
magazines, nearly all our best news- 
papers print plenty of them. There 
are recipes for honey candy, honey 
baked ham, honey pumpkin pie, and 
we, with back copies of Gleanings, 
should tear out and make a honey 
cook book from Mrs. Nielsen’s cook- 
ery pages. Let us, too, experiment 
a bit on our own. Every woman 
likes to do that, in fact there is an 
inventive streak in every ambitious, 
wide-awake woman. 

That old adage, “The way to a 
man’s heart is through his stomach,” 
still holds good, so use honey and run 
no risks. 

In planning for a big honey crop, 
let us not think merely of big prices, 
and getting big profits. Let us not 
complain should a price ceiling be 
set. It is up to us to “Share the 
Wealth” of the hive with less for- 
tunate folk. We, the fortunate people 
of the earth, unharmed, as yet by 
bombs and hordes of pagan invaders. 
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Talks to 


Things Happen 
Quickly, Sometimes 








For a number 
of years the bee- 
keeping industry 


has been plodding 
along rather slow- 
ly. Sugar has been 
plentiful. Thous- 
ands of people 
never tasted honey 
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Beekeepers 





method is to catch 
swarms and put 
them into hives al- 
ready prepared. 
Provided the 
swarms are captur- 
ed early in the sea- 
son it is possible to 
secure some surplus 
honey the same sea- 
son. 

Another method 





and know nothing 
of its food values. 
People do need sweets, in fact, they 
must satisfy that sweet tooth. 

When, overnight, sugar becomes 
difficult to get and there is talk of 
rationing it, then people naturally 
turn to honey. Even ice cream mak- 
ers, who cannot get their regular 
quota of sugar turn to honey. Some- 
how the majority of people who do 
know about honey feel assured that 
it is nature’s choicest sweet. 

And so, it seems likely that honey 
may continue in the limelight, for a 
time at least. This should mean that 
beekeeping will become a popular 
business and that there will be more 
of an incentive for commercial bee- 
keepers, as well as side-liners and 
back-lotters to increase their hold- 
ings and bend every effort to produce 
every possible pound of honey to sup- 
ply the demand for it. 

Unfortunately many young bee- 
keepers who have been and are being 
called into military service will have 
to leave their bees in care of others 
who perhaps are not capable of secur- 
ing maximum returns from bees. 
Experienced beekeepers may have to 
supervise the management of small 
apiaries in order to make the best of 
this situation. 

Thousands of Beginners Each Season 

We need beginners in beekeeping. 
They should be encouraged. Some of 
our best commercial beekeepers were 
once beginners with only a few colo- 
nies. Beginners help to create a de- 
mand for honey because they are en- 
thusiastic about bees and honey. 

If there were no beginners there 
would soon be no experienced or 
veteran beekeepers. Young beekeep- 
ers are needed to take the place of 
the old veterans who pass on an- 
nually. The beginner naturally asks 
how he should get started. One 


M. J. Deyell 


is that of cutting 
bee trees. That is 
a rather laborious method. Some 
who have the time and aptitude for 
lining bee trees and cutting them 
down find keen enjoyment in this 
work. However, the most satisfac- 
tory way to get an apiary established 
is to secure packages of bees. A 
package is somewhat comparable to 
a swarm, except that a package of 
bees is usually smaller than a swarm. 
A package consists mainly of young 
bees and a young queen, whereas a 
swarm has a larger percentage of old 
bees and an old queen, as a rule. 
Size of Package to Order 

Shippers commonly furnish two 
and three-pound sizes. The _ two- 
pound package seems to answer in 
regions where the main flow comes 
from sweet clover and alfalfa and 
continues for some weeks. The larger 
three-pound package seems better 
adapted to regions where the major 
honey flow starts relatively early in 
the season. 

A package should be put into a 
hive at least seven or eight weeks 
prior to the beginning of the main 
flow. The best time to install a pack- 
age is during the fruit bloom and 
dandelion flow in the spring. Begin- 
ners should find out from experienced 
beekeepers in their respective locali- 
ties just when the dandelion and 
fruit bloom flow occurs. 

It should be remembered that it is 
perfectly possible, with the right 
management and a favorable season, 
to secure good returns on an invest- 
ment the same season. That is what 
counts. 

Beware of Full Colonies 
Bought Locally 

It should be said that some begin- 
ners buy colonies that are offered for 
sale. Quite often bees are offered at 
auction sales. Whenever such colo- 
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nies are purchased the buyer should 
demand a certificate of inspection 
issued by an authorized state apiary 
inspector. Disease may be spread 
right and left if buyers are not care- 
ful to demand inspected bees. 

March an Interesting Month 

Each month of the year is interest- 
ing, especially to the beekeeper. 
There is usually the urge, early in 
this month, auring a warm sunny day 
to open hives. Unless colonies are 
short on stores, hives should not be 
opened in the North until settled 
warm weather arrives later on. If, 
however, bees are in need of food, 
by all means feed them. Directions 
for feeding are found in the accom- 
panying legend of picture. This is 
the handiest way we know of to sup- 
ply warm sugar syrup. It is an ad- 
vantage to put some burlap sacks or 
some such material over and around 
the pail of warm syrup to retain heat 
as long as possible. Syrup should be 
made of equal parts of granulated 
sugar and water and stirred until 
granules are melted. 

Directions for installing packages 
accompany the bees. These direc- 
tions should be followed carefully. 
Hive entrances should be reduced 
until settled warm weather arrives. 

In last month’s Talk the four re- 
quirements of successful beekeeping 
were mentioned, viz, (1) good bees, 
(2) good equipment, (3) a good loca- 
tion, and (4) intelligent § apiary 
management. The first three re- 
quirements have been elaborated. 
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Method of feeding sugar syrup using five 
or ten pound friction-top pail, the cover of 
the pail being perforated with about 20 holes 
made with a 3d nail, the pail of warm sy- 
rup being placed with the cover of the pail 
facing down over the hole in the inner cov- 
er, with the block removed. The empty 
super protects the feed can and the outer 
hive cover is placed on top. 


Plan Your Work, Then Work 
Your Pian 

In beekeeping we must have an ob- 
jective and we must keep it in mind 
constantly. Obviously, surplus honey 
and wax constitute our objective. 
Every move we make in connection 
with apiary management should be 
carefully planned ahead. We should 
make sure, if possible, that we are 
doing the right thing at the right 
time. 

Beekeepers in Southern states have 
been manipulating colonies for some 
time, in fact, some surplus honey may 
be on the hives, especially in the 

(Continued on page 187) 





A comb showing worker and drone brood. 


Note the larger projecting brood near the 


top which is drone brood. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 

References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted 

word each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 

such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 

ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 
10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WATER WHITE clover extracted. 
ard Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y. 

8,000 lbs. NEW CROP, light extracted. 
Shirl Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 
~ FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 
~ CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich. 





How- 











FOR SALE 


125 supers. Holds 32 sections 4x5. 
ence Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00 post- 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


BEEKEEEPER’'S HOIST, $17.50; two-man 


hoist, $16.00; truck hoist, $10.00. Bee 
Turner, Corning, Iowa. 





Clar- 











~ WHITE and light amber extracted honey, 
best quality. Herman Crowther, Cass City, 
Mich 





FOR SALE—60 10-frame hives and equip- 
ment, extractor, etc.. in Wood Co. A. C. 
Simpkins, Wayne, Ohio. 





WILL HAVE more Tupelo Honey May 
20th. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., Apalachi- 
cola, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Bee hive and frame machin- 
ery. Reasonable for quick sale. Address 
Box 54, Osceola, Wisconsin. 





~ CLOVER HONEY in sixties and comb 





USED comb honey supers, 4x5 and 4!4 








honey. George Eykamp, Route 6, Evans- size, no disease. County inspection. 40c 
ville, Ind. each. Louis Ginstie, 2 Acacia, Dayton, O. 

NEW YORK STATE CLOVER, mixed and BEST QUALITY queen mailing cages, 
buckwheat comb honey. C. B. Howard, freight paid. Free sample. Bee shipping 
Geneva, N. Y cages. Vernon Homer, Rt. 5, Menomonie, 
HONEY FOR SALE—All_ kinds, any W's: 


quantity. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—No. 1 White Honey and Light 
Amber. Packed in 5-lb. tin pails and 60-lb. 
cans. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michi- 
gan. 


COMPLETE line comb and bottled honey, 
pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE—By case or car load, fancy 
white clover honey, also extra light amber 
All in new cans and cartons. Oscar H. 
Schmidt & Sons, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices 
on carload lots of California and western 
honeys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
& Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


STRICTLY FANCY White comb, $4; No. 
1, $3.50 per case of 24 sections; 24-case 
orders, 25c per case less; taken from our 
door, another 25c discount. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


NEW YORK State Comb and extracted 
honey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, 
all size packages. Five-pound pails my 
specialty. Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. 
and Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SOLD OUT of Michigan clover honey, 
thanks! New 1942 crop should be ready 
for the market in July. Then, we will be 
pleased to hear from all our customers. 
E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, Northstar, 
Michigan. 


CHOICE clover and buckwheat honey 
in liquid or pasteurized finely granulated 
form. Packed in all standard tin and glass 
containers, uniform in color, flavor and 
moisture content. Write for prices. Finger 
Lakes Honey Producers’ Cooperative, Inc., 
Groton, N. Y. 





























WAX worked into high quality medium 
brood foundation, 15c pound; 100 Ibs., 
$12.00; thin super, 22c. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin sections. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. Robinson's Wax Works, Mayville, 


N. 


COMPLETE comb and extracting 
of 60 two-story hives, cheap. 
teed free from disease. If 
write. Reason for selling, 
Simms, Harrison, O. 








outfit 
All guaran- 
interested 
age. L. ‘ 





FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies 
at our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 


of sale. Write for complete bargain list 
G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis- 
consin. 





THE ONLY complete line of wax render- 
ing equipment ever offered—the ‘“Perfec- 
tion” Line. A size and type suitable for 
every commercial beekeeper. Write for de- 
scriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired or regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, as 
we have no agents. Walter Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 











HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial re- 
sponsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller. 
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CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
earloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
and best price. C. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

WHITE and light amber extracted and 
comb honey. George Eykamp, Route 6, 
Evansville, Ind. 

WANTED—wWhite clover honey New 
cans only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 721 
Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 


WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honey. Any amount 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—Carlots honey; state quantity, 














shipping point and price Mail sample. 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 





CASH PAID for extracted clover honey. 
Send sample and best price. Clover Bloom 
Honey Co., General Delivery, Shrewsbury, 
Mass. 


HIGHEST cash returns made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co.., 
Paducah, Ky. 


WANTED—Extracted honey and sorghum, 
any quantity. We sell pure maple syrup 
and maple sugar. R. C. Poland & Co., 
Jefferson, Ohio. 


WANTED—Extracted honey in ton lots 
or more. Send sample and quote price de- 
livered here. C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln 
Way West, South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
centainers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich 

WANTED—We pay cash top price for 
clover honey in 60-lb. tins. Any quantity 
Send sample and best price. Cloverdale 
Apiaries, F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y. 

CASH PAID for extracted white clover 
or light amber and comb honey. Send 
sample and best price to: Honeymoon 
Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge, 
Michigan. 




















. 





BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
ITALIAN QUEENS in season. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa 
60 CENTS EACH for Bright ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN young queens, all tested. D 
W. Howell, Shellman, Georgia 





PACKAGE BEES, three-banded Italians. 
Priced right; disease free. Prompt service 
Write Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, 
Alabama. 


OVER WEIGHT packages and young 
queens at a price you can afford to pay 
Can fill early orders Write D. P. Green, 
Deland, Fla. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens 





for spring delivery Write for prices 
Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. Curtis 
Mer., Graham, N. C 

CAUCASIAN BREEDERS ONLY. Laying 
queens, 75c; tested, $2.00; 2-lb. pkg. and 
queen, $2.30; 3 lbs., $3.00. MILLER BROS., 


Rt. 1. Three Rivers, Tex 


CAUCASIAN PACKAGE BEES. high 
quality, long-tongue, gentle, prolific, de- 
pendable workers. 2-pound package bees, 
with queen, $2.50; 3-pound package, with 
queen, $3.20 Write for prices for large 
orders. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Skinner Bee Co., Greenville; Ala. 


IN BEE CULTURE 


Honey 
Wanted 





All grades white and amber 
honey. 


Cash paid for cars and less 
than cars. 


Send samples and best prices. 


C. W. Aeppler Company 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





Vy ANTED—White and amber extracted honey 
Fancy comb. also No. 1 comb honey 
honey in shallow extracting frames 


Comb 
Beeswax 
We render old comb into wax. Prompt remit 
tance. Write us 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO « CINCINNATI, O 





WANTED--Extracted Honey At Varieties 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn 








HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less - all grades - send 
samples, state quantity and 


delivered price. 


Honey Sales Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1808 No. Washington Ave. 


Send for container price list 





Wht 


A Good Rule to Go By 
Buy Your Bees and Queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama 


lb. pkg., with queens, 1 to 24 $2.50 
-lb. pkg., with queen, 25 to 100 2.35 
-Ib. pkg., with queen, 1 to 24 3.20 
-lb. pkg., with queen, 25 to 100 : 3.00 
Queens, | to 24, 75c-——25 to 100, 70c; 
100 up, 65c 


Our aim, “Once a Customer, Always a 
Customer” 
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We Must Do 
Our Part 


Buy Defense Bonds - - 
- - Produce more honey 
Italians ... . Caucasians 


s*e*+ e+ 8 


We believe you will be pleased 
with our packages and queens. 
Book your order NOW. 

1 to 24 25 to 99 100 up 
2-lb. pkgs. 
with queens $2.50 $2.35 $2.20 


3-Ib. pkgs 
with queens 3.20 3.00 2.80 


Young laying queens, 75c each 


ee @ Sg 
Your order will be apprceiated. 


Weaver Apiaries 
Navasota, Tex. 











Honey Prices are definitely up. 
Don’t let your equipment lie idle. 
We can supply you with QUALITY 


Italian Package Beés 


that will pay you a real profit 
this season. 


Our bees are gentle, productive. 
conservative of stores, and winter 
well. 

Place your order now while you 
can still select your shipping date, 
and be sure of delivery. 

2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.25 each 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.85 each 
Prices not guaranteed unless we 
have your order. 

Nuclei can be furnished. 

“THEY PRODUCE” 
State health certification. 


Rossman & Long 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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FOR SALE—200 colonies of bees, with 
equipment to operate for comb or extracted 
honey. Bees guaranteed free from disease 
John Joseph, 162 Ashford, Bellevue, Ohio. 


CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 2-lb. 
pkg., $2.25; 3-lb. pkg., $2.75. Untested 
queens, 75c each. Write for prices on 
quantity lots. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—A complete apiary, located 
in the white clover section of New York 
State, that averaged over 200 pounds per 
colony the past season. For particulars, 
address Bargain, care Gleanings. 


For Sale—Bees per pound, you supply 
cages, April, sixty; May, fifty; June, forty 
Queens, tomato plants, $2.00 a thousand; pe- 
cans, 25c pound. Tupelo gallberry chunk 
comb, May delivery. A. V. Dowling, Val- 
dosta, Georgia. 


PACKAGES AND QUEENS—Our Hust- 
ler strain, 3-band Italians, gets the honey. 
2-lb. package with queen, $2.50; 3-lb. pack- 
age, $3.20. You will be pleased with the 
Weight, Quality, and Service that we g.ve 
you. Caney Valley Apiaries, Yancey Bros., 
Owners, Bay City. Texas. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES. Italian 
bees on comb brood, 2 pounds, 1 comb with 
queen, $2.25; 3 pounds, 1 comb with queen, 
$2.75. Combless packages: 2 pounds wiih 
queen, $2.00; 3 pounds with queen, $2.50 
Book your order. No deposit required 
Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, La. 























WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Good. used Peterson capping 
melter. Lavern Depew, Auburn, N. Y. 


WANTED—200 or more colonies of bees 
and equipment. L. Koenitzer, 1610 Hum- 
boldt, Manhattan, Kansas. 


WANTED QUANTITY of 8-frame shal- 
low supers, bodies 5}4” deep. Give price 
and condition. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y 


WANTED—Best price on 200 3-Ib. pack- 
ages of Italian bees, with loose queens, for 
April 24th delivery. L. S. Griggs & Son, 
711 Avon St., Flint, Michigan. 


WANTED—One thousand standard ten- 
frame supers of comb. Also bees in ten- 
frame hives. Would consider whole out- 
fit. Walter Roose, Sac City, Iowa. 


WANTED TO BUY—50 to 200 colonies or 
complete outfit in New York State. Give 
information as to kind of equipment and 

rice in first letter, Box 35, care of Glean- 
ings. Medina, Ohio. 


























HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Helper for Minnesota apiaries. 
Give full description and wages expected. 
E. E. Salge. Weslaco, Texas. 

RELIABLE, industrious man to helo in 
commercial apiaries. 1000 colonies. A. L 
Coggshall, Ithaca, New York. 

WANTED—FExperienced beeman for the 
ccming season, work to start April 1. Chas 
Phillips, Fromberg, Montana. 

EXPERIENCED BEEMAN and one helper 
with scme experience. Give full particulars 
Barrett Apiaries, Howell. Mich. 

WANTED—Experienced beeman. State 
weight, height, age, references, and wages 
Deer Creek Apiaries, Columbus, Ohio 

FOR SALE—150 colonies bees with cquiq- 
ment. Bees guaranteed disease free. F. 
Dawson, Box 197, Hermiston, Oregon. 
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MAN TO HELP run 1000 colonies. Com- 
mence now. Give full particulars, age, 
wages expected. Ernest R. Sires, Stanfieid, 
Oregon. 








WANTED—FExperienced beeman. Give 
complete personal information and wages 
expected in first letter. M. C. Tanquary, 


2181 Doswell Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


WANTED—FExperienced beeman in mod- 
ern commercial apiary. State experience, 
personal description, wages wanted. Room, 
board furnished. E. Schlemmer, Edgar, 
Mont. 


RELIABLE, industrious beeman, some ex- 
perience, good habits, room and _ board. 
Give qualifications, wages expected first 
letter. J. B. & C. J. Merwin, Prattsville, 
N. Y. 











WANTED—Several young men who wish 
to learn the bee business, as helpers in our 
apiaries at Filion and Bay City, Mich., 
preferably below draft age. Some to stay 
from April 20th to Nov. Ist, others from 
June 15th to Sept. Ist. State age, experi- 
ence, height, weight, and wages wanted. 
We furnish board and room. Oscar H. 
Schmidt & Sons, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED 
WANTED—Job managing apiaries or re- 
sponsible job. Westbury Apartment, Room 
904, Fifteenth Spruce, Philadelphia, Penn. 
MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
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SHAW’S 
Threé-Bandéd Italians 


For 19 years, this famous strain of 
Italians has pleased the most exacting 
honey producer, and has made me 
friends wherever purchased. Try them 
and make this a profitable season. 


In addition to the above strain, I will 
be able to supply you with queens, and 
a limited number of packages from 
stock bred for resistancy to disease. 
Colonies averaged 200 lbs. here in Missis- 
sippi, the past season—and this is no 
honey state. 


As it costs nothing to book your order, 
and will be to the advantage of both of 
us, do it early. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Prices—either strain: 
Lotsof Queens 2 lbs. 3 Ibs. 
1-24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 
25-99 .70 2.35 3.00 
100-499 .65 2.20 2.80 


If queenless packages are wanted 
deduct price of queen. 











Yearly 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee “es 
Journal. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss 
India. 

READ the South African Bee Journal 


to be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


MANY beekeepers have proven raising 
fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, high- 
ly profitable. Send dime for sample copy. 
Canada’s oldest fur farming magazine tell- 
ing how. Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 
Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER magazine is 
Brief, Breezy, Beneficial. You'll like this 
monthly publication. Subscription $1 a 
vear. Michigan Beekeeper, Rt. 3, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The Way's 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


MAKE MORE MONEY WITH POULTRY. 
Read only magazine operating experimental 
farm for your benefit. Valuable ideas. Five 
years, $1.00; one year, 25c. Agents wanted. 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-29, Mount Morris, 





























Illinois. 
SEEDS 

KOREAN LESPEDEZA. high quality. $2.25 
bu. Hardy Alfalfa, $13.80. Grimm, $14.70 
Timothy, $3.30. Sweet Clover §scarified., 
$5.40 Clover, $10.80. Triple cleaned. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. Certified Hybrid 
Corn, $4.00 Write—-Free samples. catalog. 


FRANK SINN, Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Let us book your order for 1942 
2-lb. package with queen .- -$2.10 
3-lb. package with queen 2.70 
Queens, 70 cents each 
Write tor prices on large quantity. 
Orders large or small will receive 

our prompt attention. 
R. E. LaBARRE 
Box 172, Cottonwood, California 
Shasta County 


FOR SALE © 


Bright Yellow and Three-Banded 

Italian Bees and Queens. Nothing 

but the best. Keep us in mind, we 
are ready to serve you. 


GRAYDON BROS. 
Rte. 2, Greenville, Ala. 

PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 

. .. . . Three-Banded Italians 


2-lb. package with queen $1.85 
3-lb. package with queen 2.30 
Queens 50 


Prempt shipment, safe arrival, 
satisfaction guaranteed 


THE CLOVER BEE FARM 
Hessmer, La. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 
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Th -Banded Itali Y 
Better-bred Queens ———= 6 hha Oe 


Preparedness, defense means much now. We are prepared to deliver your bees when 
promised. Our bees are in the best of condition, we have two competent queen breeders, 
plenty of experienced help, packages made, cans and sugar bought and on hand. These 
facts must be considered when buying your bees. 


Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 lb. 5 Ib. 

1-24 T $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
25-99 tects 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
100-499 . 65 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 


Please book your orderly early and get our very best service. 
Orders booked without deposit. 


CALVERT APIARIES — Calvert, Alabama 


QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
Italians A. F. B. Resistant Caucasians 


PACKAGE BEES 


Prices on Package Bees with Queen to May 20th 


Lots of: Queens: 2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 

lto 24.. ; eee abe a sci enen ee $.75 $2.30 $3.00 $3.60 
25 to 99 nas aa Sab wi Sahay ea aera ae .70 2.05 2.80 3.40 
DEY «din lora og tet 6 ha eetk) Mees eb eked soa 1.95 2.60 3.20 


Over 25 years’ experience shipping all over the country. 


Truckers’ Headquarters. Drive in— 3% miles south of Weslaco on 
Progresso Highway. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 








A New and Better Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long- 

tongued, dependable workers 

ueen XC u er -10% to 40% ahead of Italians 

Get honey when others get 

nothing. Ideal for beginners. 


Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, build 
up rapidly, make beautiful white combs, 
most excellent workers, colony records 
of 435 lbs. extracted each. Have sup- 
plied many state colleges and experi- 
mental farms in U. S. and Canada. My 
stock used in recent Iowa Experiment 
Station test Both races better for 
northern and western states and both 
quite disease resistent. 

















2-lb. package with queen $ 250 

3-lb. package with queen.... 3.25 

Chrysler’s Patented All-Steel Queen Ex- 8-fr. colony, tested (1941) queen 8.00 
cluder allows maximum bee passage, bet- 10-fr. colony, tested (1941) queen 10.00 
ter ventilation, more honey production. Ready May Ist on. More convenient for 
All metal—no wood, no sharp edges to in- eastern states and southern Canada. Less 
jure bees. Solid, durable, electrically weld- express charges, less net cost, less time 
ed throughout. Rust-resisting galvanized in transit, arrive better condition. Queens 
steel. Easy to remove, will last for years introduced in packages and free among 
Write for Circular E-1. bees, if desired. Ask for free paper 

ALBERT G. HANN 
W. A. Chrysler & Son Glen Gardner, New Jersey 





821 Livernois, Detroit, Mich. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
M, ONTARIO, CANADA 
or CHATHAM, ONTARIO, C ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 
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| York’s Package Bees andQueens 


QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


Another season, 1942, is here and with it the greatest emergency of our time. We 
should forget the past and look to the future with a wholehearted determination 
to.win. This is no time for lost motion. Increased production is demanded and 
; every beekeeper, large or small, should avail himself of the opportunity to do his 
: utmost during these trying times. Honey has long been an essential food and 
leader of sweets. Your support should be devoted to retaining honey in its right- 
ful place as a necessity along with other food commodities. Are you doing your 
part towards this end? 

The coming season has every indication of being an ideal bee season with abundance 
of rainfall already and bees are in far better condition. In addition to this we 
are losing no time and will have everything ready in advance. Our foundation stock 
| is supplied by leading honey producers in the North who know bees and what it 
takes to get the honey. With the more favorable seasonable conditions in prospect 
than ‘in several years past we will be in better position to serve you better than 
ever before with larger supply, highest quality and service. 

Prices on Queens and Package Bees with Queens. in U. S. funds 














—> 





Quantity 1 to 24 25 to 99 100 to 499 500 up 
Untested Queens $0.80 each $0.75 each $0.70 each $0.65 each 
Tested Queens 1.60 each 1.50 each 1.40 each 1.30 each 
2-lb. Pkgs. 2.50 each 2.35 each 2.20 each 2.00 each 
3-Ib. Pkgs. 3.20 each 3.00 each 2.80 each 2.55 each 
4-lb. Pkgs. 3.85 each 3.60 each 3.35 each 3.05 each 
5-lb. Pkgs. 4.45 each 4.15 each 3.85 each 3.50 each 


Packages without queens, deduct price of queens. Parcel Post Packages, 
add 20c each for special handling plus regular postage. 
Full weights, freedom from disease, safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. All 
shipments from our own apiaries which is a further assurance of highest quality 
and service. Determine your requirements now and book your order for shipping 
date wanted in the spring. Join in making the season of 1942 the greatest pro- 
duction year. We will do our part. ! 


_ YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
- ee 




















—- 








No kin to old Mussi, but good Italian stock. Full weight packages, first 
quality queens. Prompt, Dependable, Courteous and Honest Service. 


Prices: as low as conditions will permit. 


Queens 2 lbs. 3 lbs. 4 lbs 5 lbs. 
1 to 24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
25 to 99 .70 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
100 to 499 .65 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 
500 up .60 2.00 2.55 3.05 3.50 
Be sure of your choice of shipping date by booking order early. 
No charge for this booking. 








Sullivan, Wright & Co. Gilbertown, Ala. 


Gibbs Package Bees and Queens 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


We specialize in booster packages for March and early April. 














Prices——-2-lb. pkg., without queen, $1.65 2-lb. pkg., with queen, $2.35 
3-lb. pkg., without queen, 2.30 3-lb. pkg., with queen, 3.00 
4-lb. pkg., without queen, 2.90 4-lb. pkg., with queen, 3.60 
5-lb. pkg., without queen, 3.45 5-lb. pkg., with queen, 4.15 


Queens, $0.70 
QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE, AND SATISFACTION 
Avoid disappointment by placing your order now for spring delivery 
- Our new address, Enigma, Ga., formerly Willacoochee 


W. O. GIBBS ENIGMA, GA. 
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em | Pettit’s Package Bees with Queens 





You Must Be Satisfied Best Young Queens 
Gentle Workers No Drones 
Extra 
Twos Threes Fours Fives Queens 

Quantity Each Each Each Each Each 
-23 $2.45 $3.15 $3.85 $4.55 $ .75 
2-49 2.30 295 3.60 4.25 70 
50-99 2.15 2.75 3.35 3.95 65 
100-up 2.00 2.55 3.10 3 65 60 


Our best friends are satisfied customers. 
Cash before shipping 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed : 
Never before were we so well prepared to give service 


Morley Pettit, Tifton, Georgia, U. S. A. 








ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
St. Romain’s ‘‘Honey Girl’’ Strain 








Hardy Long-lived Good Honey Producers 
Ccembless Packages 1to3 4to9 10 to mcre Larger packages 
2 Ibs. bees with queen. .$2.25ea. $2.10ea. $2.00 ea. — or — 
e " ‘ = ied ‘ > ackKages wi e 
3 Ibs. bees with queen.. 2.85ea. 2.70ca. 2.60ea. Posted on 
Queen alone .65 ea. oo ea .50 ea. request 


Order in advance to reserve shipping date. Quality, Service, 

Safe Delivery guaranteed. Louisiana State Department of 

Agriculture certificate, certifying freedom from disease with 
each shipment. 











A. D. St. Romain Apiaries Moreauville, La. 








Three - Banded Italian Bees y 2-Ib. Package Italian §2 
and Queens for 1942 .... Bees and Queen 
Postage Not Included 
Prompt shipment, and satisfaction Queens 60c each Postpaid 
guaranteed. Write for prices. Health Certificates 
E. A. Caswell 
J. P. CORONA 4019 Piety St., Rt. 4 
Box 124 Kenner, La. New Orleans, La. 





The above is what Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, office director of American 
Honey Institute, wrote us a few days ago. The Institute office is 
swamped with inquiries. Honey is needed to render service to bee- 
keepers and food organizations interested in honey. 
Help yourself by helping the Institute! 
Send contribution to: 


American Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin 











-— ————_———————— 
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PT 


Three-Band Italian Bees 
and Queens 


Full Weight, Prompt Shipment, Young Bees, State Health Certificate 
with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed, replacement or refund 
made promptly upon receipt of bad order, from your express agent. 


3 


2-lb. pkg. bees with untested queens...... each, $2.05 
3-lb. pkg. bees with untested queens...... each, 2.65 
4-lb. pkg. bees with untested queens...... each, 3.25 
5-Ib. pkg. bees with untested queens...... each, 3.85 
io a Oa rae a bls Giga see ca's .60 
Se ID. es caw wecens ere Bie hereto 1.20 





Payable in U.S. funds. 


Introduced queen packages, add 25c each; standard combs for nuclei, 
add 60c for each comb, to the size package quoted above. 


JACKSON APIARIES 


FUNSTON, GEORGIA, U.S A. 


oa 
nl 


Bessonet’s - IMPROVED STOCK - Bessonet’s 


Our approved stock improvement program assures desirable BRED in characters. 
No other method can give you better assurance of QUALITY. 
STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE 


Our foundation stock is comparable to the best on the market. Use it wisely. 


PRICES 
Lots of queens 2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg 


1-25 .. -T7E . $3.20 
Eee ee 3.00 


50-100 ee 2.20 2.80 
Add 10c per queen, or package for stock bred for resistance. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 














AIELLO, FOLKS! Here We Are Again! HOMAN’S THREE - BANDED 
,’ ITALIAN BEES and QUEEN 
STEVENSON’S LINE-BRED GOLDENS S and Q S 
, Vigorous Honey Producers 
And 5 of the many good reasons why: - - - The Best by Test - - - 
1. We are the best of honey pro- Prices on packages with queen to May 15 
ducers. we Lots Queens 2-Ib. pkg. 3-Ib. pkg. 
2. So gentle that it is a pleasure to 1 to 24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 
work with us. . _ 25 to 99 70 2.35 3.00 
3. Do not swarm until the hive is 100 to 499 65 2 20 2 80 
well filled. “ : : ‘ bp 
4. Not nervous; are quiet while HOMAN BROS, Shannon, Miss. 
being handled. 
5. Our gentleness makes queen in- 
troduction safe; result, very little BEES QUEENS SUPPLIES 
supersedure. 2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.35; queenless, $1.70. 
We Are Really Good! 3-lb., $3.00; queenless, $2.35; Queens, 75c. 
2-lb. pkgs. with queens—to 49, $2.45; Prices in Canadian Money, subject to change 
to 199, $2.30; over, $2.20. Additional without notice. 
bees, 70c per pound. Queens, 75c each 3-fr. nuclei, Canadian bees and queen, $5.00. 
Dealers and Associations 10% discount. 5-fr. nuclei (must be ordered early), $6.00. 
If interested write Full colonies in new painted hives, $12.00. 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES Quality supplies of all kinds, 
Westwego, La. at reasonable prices. 








LORNE SHELLY, Troy, Ont., Canada 
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Wouldn't You Liké t0 Know - - - 


That You can buy package bees that have never been subjected to 
overheating? 
That Every package you order will reach you in the same condition : 
as when they are taken from the hive? 
That Your bees will reach you on the EXACT DATE when you 
want them to arrive? 
That Damage and losses in transit will be all but eliminated? 
TO GIVE YOU JUST THESE ASSURANCES WE HAVE 


INSTALLED THE BEST AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIP- 
MENT AVAILABLE ! 


To Be Used for the Specific Purpose of Caring For and Handling of 
PUETT’S PERFECT PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 








Quantity 1 to 24 25 to 100 100 up 

2-lb. pkg. with queen..........$2.50 $2.35 $2.20 

3-lb. pkg. with queen. . dao 3.00 2.80 

4-lb. pkg. with queen.......... 3.80 3.60 3.40 
For Loose-queen type, add 30c per package. | 


Untested Italian Queens, 75c. Tested, $1.25. 
Place Your Order Early to Get Preference of Delivery Dates. | 


THE PUETT COMPANY HAHIRA, GA. 














THRIFTY BEES | | MERRILL’S 
Combless Packages and Queen. 

Three-banded Italians only. OQ lit B 
Package prices include an un- Uall y ees 
tested queen. For queenless 
packages, deduct price of queen and Queens 

2-lb. 3-1! 
Queens mel sings. ; . 
1 to 24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 Prices on Packages with Queens 
25 to 99 .70 2.35 3.00 2-lb. 2-lb 

100 to 499 65 2.20 2.80 Lots of Queens pkgs. pkgs 
Larger packages or quantities 1-24 $0.75 $2. 50 $3.29 
quoted on request. 25-99 .70 2.35 3.00 
We guarantee full weight pack- 100-499 65 2.20 2.80 
ages of young, THRIFTY, three- 
banded Italian bees and safe If queenless packages are desired, 
deli io deduct price of queen. If larger j 
elivery packages or larger number is de- 
Fifty years’ experience assures sired, write us. 
you of the best service and fin- 
est stock. ald, 

eee 
7” 
W. J. FOREHAND &SONS | | Merrill Bee Co. 
Ft. Deposit, Ala. Bucatunna, Miss. 
Breeders Since 1892 Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 
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HONESTLY MADE—— 





Only Lewis Hives Are - - 


ROTPROOFED 


All Beeware bodies now 
ready for shipment have 
been rotproofed—a new 
Lewis improvement that 
controls decay of all expos- 
ed wood parts and repels 
termites. This exclusive 
Lewis advantage is apiary 
tested and equivalent to 
two coats of paint as a 
wood preservative. One 
coat of oily paint is recom- 
mended to prevent check- 
ing of wood grain but this 
rotproofed treatment per- 
meates the wood and makes 
hives last longer. Also all 
during 1942 all Beeware 
bottoms, metal cover rims, 
wood covers and super 
shells will be supplied rot- 
proofed at no additional 
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————es HONESTLY SOLD 
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G.B.LEWIS COMPANY 


charge, unless _ priorities 
prevent securing materials. 

Every dovetail in every 
body, super or cover is 
ready bored for nailing as 
are all slotted bottom bars 
in Beeware. Priorities may 
prevent supplying a nail 
for every dovetail. In addi- 
tion you get the new metal 
frame rest which does not 
bend out of shape even 
after years of use. Some 
Lewis prices are no higher 
than September 1941 as 
improvements made _ pos- 
sible by new manufactur- 
ing facilities partly offset 
advances in lumber costs 
over last year. Be sure to 
ask for our 1942 Beeware 
catalog. 
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Established 1863 


Home Office and Works: Watertown, Wisconsin 





Branches: 


Albany, N. Y. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Springfield, O. 








r 











HONESTLY PRICED 


Sioux City, Ia. 
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Italian Beés and Queéns 


Now ‘Ready 
Let Your Order Come 


We have been breeding 3-banded Italian 
bees for twenty-one years and have been 
shipping all these years to all parts of 
U. S. and Canada. Ours will please you. 
Let us prove it to you with our large 
yellow select 3-banded Italian bees and 
queens. They are the honey-gathering 
strain. We ship full weight of baby bees 
with a young fertile queen in light- 
weight cages. We are now ready to take 
your order for packages and queens. 
Health certificate furnished. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


2-lb. pkg. with 


Queens queen 3-lb. 4-lb. 
1-24 75c $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 
25-99 70c 2.35 3.00 3.60 


All packages bees shipped by 
express F.O.B. 


NORMAN BEE CO., Ramer, Ala. 
Route 2, Box 93 








| Mountain Gray Bees and Queens 


You gave us the largest business in 
1941 ever. We will try to give you 
even better service in °42. Book 
your orders early. There may not 
be enough bees to supply demand. 


SPRING PRICES: 


Queens 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 

1 to 49 $0.75 $2.60 $3.30 

50 to 99 .70 2.40 3.10 

100 or more .65 2.20 2.90 
Our Motto: 


Service and Satisfaction 
CATALOG FREE 


BOLLING BEE CO. 


BOLLING, ALA. 
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TO THE FAR NORTH 

(Continued from page 144) 
Minnesota-Manitoba border) is 35°, 
at The Pas, 30°, and at Churchill, 
17.7°. The mean annual tempera- 
ture at Chicago is 49°, and the pre- 
cipitation is 33 inches. The spring 
break-up is relatively later in the 
far North than the beginning of fall 
compared to the more southern areas. 
The average date the ice breaks up 
at the Minnesota-Manitoba line is 
April 10th, at Churchill, June 11th. 
The average date solid ice forms at 
the same border is November 10th, 
while at Churchill it is October 20th. 
The temperature highs at Churchill 
in 1941 were—April, 45°, May, 54°, 
June, 80°, July, 84°, August,83°, and 
September, 61°, while at the Minne- 
sota- Manitoba border the _ spring 
highs were 33° above those at 
Churchill. 

Judging from six days spent on 
the trip and riding 2300 miles by 
rail, I believe that profitable honey 
yields are possible to a point 450 
airline miles north of Winnipeg pro- 
vided the soil is suitable. It appears 
that precipitation is sufficient since 
much of it falls in the growing sea- 
son. In the northern portions there 
would be continuous daylight during 
the summer. How would bees act? 
Could they be wintered or should it 
be packages? I don’t know. The 
annual temperature does not change 
much between Winnipeg and a point 
100 miles north of The Pas, or, say, 
450 airline miles north of Winnipeg. 
From my own observations on this 
trip and information available there 
is a vast area of Northern Canada 
between Hudson Bay and the Mac- 
kenzie River which lacks one or all 
of the following: soil, climate, and 
transportation to be suitable for hon- 
ty production. 

Can any one prove or disapprove 
my conclusions from actual experi- 
ence in keeping bees in that North 
country? 

Badger, Minn. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 











Italians or Caucasians 


Over a quarter of a century in the same place, in the same business. 


1to5 

2-lb. package with young queen... .$2.50 each 
3-Ib. package with young queen. ... 
My motto: I will expect to do business with you again. 


H. E. GRAHAM .-.-- - - Cameron, Texas 


6 or more 


$2.25 each 


3.20 each 2.90 each 
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PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 175) 
south tier of states. In the North 
bees do not begin collecting pollen 
and nectar until late in March and 

April. 


2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 
Close Entrances of Dead Colonies 1-4 $2.50 $3.20 
The first important duty of both 25-99 2.35 3.00 
back-lot and commercial beekeepers 100-499 2.20 2.80 


of the North is that of inspecting 
apiaries early, on the first day bees 
fly freely, to close up all hives in 
which bees may have died during the 
winter. If such hives are not closed, 
bees from live colonies are likely to 
rob honey (if any) from dead colo- 
nies. This has a tendency to stir up 
the bees and may result in robbing. 
If perchance some of the colonies 
died as a result of A.F.B., disease is 
spread. Diseased dead colonies should 
be disposed of promptly and proper- 
ly. Burning the contents of such 
hives is the safest procedure. Hives 
may be saved if disinfected properly 
by scorching insides of hives. 


NORTHERN BEES FROM FLORIDA 


Package bees and nuclei headed by carefully raised queens, daughters 
of our best producing New York State colonies. No disease in bees; 
prompt shipment; low prices to get early business as I stop shipping 
from here olay Z. 
2-lb. package with young queen. 

3- Ib. package with young queen 

1 standard frame nucleus with young queen. 

2 standard frame nucleus with young queen.. 2.30 

3 standard frame nucleus with young queen.. 3.00 
Nuclei shipped with plenty of bees to protect brood; 60c pound for 
extra bees. Can begin shipments in March. Will give quantity discounts. 


Millard Coggshall : Clermont, Florida 


(Northern address, Groton, N, Y.) 


Queens—75c each 

Order as early as possible to be 
sure of getting bees. 

The Crowville Apiaries 


J. J. Scott, Prop. 
Winnsboro, La. Rt. 1 


SPECIAL 1942 PRICES 


Italian Package Bees with queens, 2 lbs., 
$1.85: 3 lIbs., $2.30; 4 Ibs., $2.75. Queens, 
65c. 15% down books order. Health cer- 
tificate, full weight, safe delivery guar- 
antee Address 


HESSMER BEE FARM, Hessmer, La. 





$2.00 
2.45 
1.60 


GARONT’S.....2 STRAINS 


5th YEAR 3-banded PROGENY TEST Italian Bees and Queens. 
3d YEAR’S Breeding Daughters of Stock Bred Resistant to A. F. B. 


In War Time as in Peace Time, GARON’S Name stands 

for RELIABILITY in QUALITY and PROMPTNESS in 

SERVICE. Health Certificates on all packages. 
Circular upon request. Prices for both strains: 








2-lb. pkg. 

with queen 
$2.45 
2.30 
2.20 
2.15 


1-10 
11-50 
51-100 

101-500 


3-lb. pkg 
with queen Queens 
$3.15 $0.75 
2.95 .70 
2.80 .65 
2.75 .60 


On larger orders, write us. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, 


Telephone 8614 


DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 


Telegrams .... Western Union 
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GOT A HOBBY? 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders 
your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 
terest. Rush your subscriptions today. 
Per Year 
$ .20 Poultry Keeper 

1.00 Southwestern Poultryman, 3 yrs. 
1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

2.00 New Agriculture 

25 Poultry Breeders World 

50 Pacific Poultryman 

50 American Turkey Journal 
New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
Cackle & Crow, the poultry paper 
American Rabbit Journal 
550 Rabbit Monthly (Comm.) 

00 American Fur Breeder 

50 American Pigeon Journal 
50 Pigeon News 

Angora (Goat) Journal 

00 Belgian (Horse) Journal 

00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 
Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
Sheep Breeder 

1.00 The Sheepman 

50 Sou. California Rancher 
American Cattle Producer 
Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 yrs. 
50 Fletcher’s Farming 
American Bee Journal 
Beekeepers Item 
1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 

50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 
Florida Cattleman & Dairyman 
American Pecan Journal 
.50 National Live Stock Producer 
The Wes*erner (Livestock) 

1.50 The *urebred (2 yrs. $2.00) 

Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send 
cash, check. P.O.M.O., Exp. M.O. or 
stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. GB La Grange, Ill. 
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Threé-Bandéd Italians 


For Honey and Profit 
Don’t take a chance this year! 
Queens 2lb. 3-lb. 4-Ib. 5-lb. 
1-24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
25-99 .70 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
100 up .65 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 
Queenless packages, deduct price 
of queen. Orders booked without 
deposit. Circular on request. 


Citronelle Bee Co. 


Citronelie, Ala. 











NORMAN'S 


Package Bees and Queens 


NOW is the time to book your orders for 
Pure 3-band Italians of Highest Quality 
for early spring shipments. So why not 
book them with me for April delivery 
or later and be sure of getting Prompt 
Service, Full Weight Packages, Young 
Laying Queens, Safe Arrival and Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


Untested queens ......... $0.75 
2-lb. pkg. with queen..... 2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen..... 3.25 


State Health Certificate Furnished 


JOHN A. NORMAN 


Ramer, Ala. Route 2 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 


ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 


Gét Higher Production and Moré Production in 1942 


Honey producers this year should make every effort to produce as much 
honey as possible. Consumption will undoubtedfy be greater during the war than 
it has ever been in the past. The outlook for higher prices for honey is most en- 
couraging and is already on an upward trend. Beeswax has made a decided ad- 
vance in price. Commercial consumers are buying honey. Fill those empty hives 
with package bees and requeen your wintered colonies. 

And when you buy, remember--you usually get what you pay for. Get the 
best; we have them and are in a position to give you thei service you expect. The 
time of delivery means much; let us have your order now, reserving your shipping 


date. It costs no more. 


Write, wire or telephone, we have excellent communication facilities. 


Prices to May 20th, Payable in United: States Funds 
Three-Banded Italian Queens and Package Bees 


2-1. pkg. 
with queen 


Quantity Queens 

1 to 24 $0-75 $2.50 

25 to 99 .70 2.35 

100 to 499 .65 2.20 
For Queenless Package, Subtract Price of Queen 

Full Weight Packages, Young Bees, Live Delivery Guaranteed, Select, Young 


Laying Queens, No Disease. 


with queen 


3 ib. pkg. 4-1b. pkg. 5-Ib. pkg. 
with queen with queen 
$3.20 $3.85 

3.00 3.60 4.15 


2.80 3.35 3.85 


You Must Be Satisfied 


HOLDER APIARIES, Inc. 


65 St. Francis Street, Post Office Box 1101, 


Mobile, Alabama 
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R. D. Bradshaw & Sons, one of 
America’s leading producers and 
packers of fine honey, operating 
over 12,000 colonies of bees, has 
perfected a revolutionary new de- 
vice for handling cappings. Now 
any beekeeper, large or small, can 
press out up to 98% % of the honey 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


Says Mr. Bradshaw, ‘‘My boys and 
I perfected this demountable tub 
and uncapping table for our own 
use. Since we are not in the supply 
business and the defense program 
will not permit us to obtain suffi- 
cient materials to manufacture this 
unit in quantity, we have decided to 
let our fellow beekeepers every- 
where share in this development. 

“We will supply drawings with con- 
struction details. You can obtain 
the small amount iron and wood 
needed locally. By following the 
engineers’ drawings and_instruc- 
tions, any beekeeper with the help 
of local blacksmith can build this 
unit. All we ask is $2.00 to cover 


Send this Order 
and Only $2.00 
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from cappings. 

No heat necessary. You get superior 
quality honey. Wax comes out of 
the demountable tubs in solid, easi- 


ly handled cake form. This unit 
will last a lifetime and pay for itself 
many times over by getting better 
price for your crop. 


EQUIPMENT 


our costs including drawings, ad- 
vertising and mailing.” 
Bradshaw’s demountable tubs per- 
mit easy removal of wax cake. It 
is simple to open and close. Cor- 
rect spacing of staves fer rapid flow 
of honey—no clogging—no loss of 
wax. No thumb screws to gum; has 
toggle joint latches, labor saving— 
no shoveling cappings; with electric 
knife no boiler or steam heat nec- 
essary—save fuel; no waiting for 
steam to get up; no experienced 
help—a school boy can do the job. 
Kiss the old messy extracting room 
goodbye; every operator, large or 
small, can profit by this unit. 


R. D. BRADSHAW & SONS, | 
102 Avenue B, 


Wendell, Idaho. Date nae | 
INSTRUCTIONS Please find enclosed Money Order .... 
If you operate 1 to 50 colonies, COME nes Currency for $2.00 for which please 


order set Bradshaw Plans No. 1. 
If 50 to 500 colonies, order 
Plan No. 2. 


send me postpaid 1 set of your plans for un- | 
capping unit No. 


. (See instructions at left ) 


If over 500 colonies, order DR ro x. 2.8 ole rt cee eter pee tic eee a l 
Plan No. 3. 

(Price the same ($2.00) for any 1 Address . ‘a 
set of plans, specifications and 
instructions. ll plans copy- hey ES. i. 656.0564 6 need Chee enemas | 
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RELIABLE SERVICE RELIABLE PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 


Price list, Via Express Collect. All prices subject to change without 





notice. 
2-lb. pkgs 3-lb. pkgs. 4-lb. pkgs. 5-lb. pkgs. Queens 
1- 24 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 $0.75 
24- 99 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 .70 
100-499 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 .65 


Prices via mail quoted on request. Pure mating, safe ar- 
rival, prompt shipment, quality bees and Queens guaranteed. 


W. E. HARRELL Hayneville, Alabama 

CAS Hh eS AO jg- A 

NORMAN BROS. PACKAGE BEES AND QUEEN 

Boost Your Profits! ° The Best Kind 

Help Win the War! Three Banded Italians You Can Buy! 
WHY WAIT LONGER? 


During these emergency times, place your rival and satisfaction guaranteed in U.S.A 











order with us; no deposit required. NOR- and Canada State health certificate fur- 

MAN BROS.’ bright 3-banded Italians will nished 

help you to produce more honey in 1942 PRICES 

for your country’s needs. Don't be un- 1 to 49 50 to 100 

easy. We will do our utmost part to ship 2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.30ea. $2.25 ea. 

the day you specify Full weight pack- 3-lb. pkg. with queen 3.00 ea. 290 ea 

ages in light shipping cages, young baby Untested queen 70 ea. 65 ea. 

bees, choice queen, guaranteed to please | 

you in every respect. 20 years as shippers Packages F.O.B. express. If by parcel | 

means something to you when quality and post, add 20c each for special handling, | 

service are to be considered. Safe ar- plus regular postage. | 
NORMAN BROS. APIARIES - - - - - Ramer, Ala. 











Gaspard’s Quality Golden and Three-banded Italian 


Queens and Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for Spring 1942 on the same _ old basis, quality, full weight, 
prompt service and satisfaction. 10% will book your order, balance at shipping time. 
Book your order now and reserve shipping date. Prices as follows 

(Combless packages with queens) 


Lots of Queens 2-lb. pkg 3-lb. pkg 4-lb. pkg. 
1 to 24 $0.75 $2.25 $2.95 $3.60 
25 to 99 ‘ , .70 2.10 2.75 3.35 
100 or more 65 2.00 2.50 3.15 

(Comb packages with one Standard frame of brood each) 

2-lb. pkg 3-lb. pkg. 4-lb. pkg. 
1 to 24 $2.75 $3.45 $4.10 
25 to 99 2.60 3.25 3.85 
100 or more 2.50 3.00 3.65 


If queenless packages are desired, deduct price of queen. For larger packages, for each 
additional pound of bees, add 50c; each additional frame of brood, add 50c, or write us 


Address J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 


BERNELL SBEES ANd QUEENS «ccccscocssansamee| 


in prices, so we can continue our 
2-lb. Package with Queen..... $2.30 prompt service, on our special 
3-lb. Package with Queen..... 2.90 strain of 3-banded Italian Pack- 
age Bees and Queens. Also 
daughters from AFB resistance 


R.L. BERNELL pe 


Rt. 4, Box 270 New Orleans, La. 








Queens, 70c each 
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3- BANDED — ——FOULBROOD 
ITALIAN QUEENS RESISTANT QUEENS 


BRED IN ISOLATED YARDS 


If you want A F B Disease Resistant Queens we have them. Good 
honey gatherers plus A F B Disease Resistant Qualities at no extra cost. 
For Caucasians see our January Ad. Ready April 1. 


1 to 12, 75c; 12 to 50, 65c; 50 to 100, 60c. 


723 C Street JOHN G. MILLER Corpus Christi, Texas 








WE ARE PREPARED 


to supply your needs with the best in Mountain Gray Caucasian bees 
and queens, and to DO OUR PART FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. Fill 
your hives with our bees, give them plenty of room, and secure a 
bumper crop of the best energy food. DO YOUR PART FOR NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. 


Select untested queen bees, 75c each, any number 
1 to 24 25to99 100 or more 


Two-pound package bees with queen..... $2.50 $2.35 $2.25 
Three-pound package with queens....... 3.20 3.00 2.85 
Circular free on request. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 
BROOKLYN, ALABAMA 


Home of genuine Mountain Gray Caucasian Bees. 








DIXIELAND’S OUR MOTTO 
| EATHER-COLORED ITALIANS Is to give you the best of Service 


and Quality Bees and Queens. 
The best stock of Leather-Colored 


[talians—queens and package bees. Our business has _ progressed 
Our strain of bees has been im- through the years by giving you 
proved through years of testing, the very best — over-weight 
and selecting queens from a strain packages—young baby bees— 
of Dark Leather-Colored Italian prompt service. 

queens that was originally import- . 

ed from Italy. These years of Genuine Three-Banded 
testing and selecting have produc- . 

ed a gentle, hardy, and as good a Italian Bees and Queens 


honey producer as can be found 
on the market today. 
2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. 


Queens of disease-resisting stock 
at no extra cost. 


Pkg. Pkg. Pkg. Queens Queens 2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg. 

1- 2 } : 

25.99 °235 300 360 70 1-24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 
100-499 2.20 2.80 3.35 65 25-99 70 2.35 3.00 
500-up 2.00 2.55 3.05 60 100-499 65 2.20 2.80 
Book your orders now and reserve 
your shipping date. Once we fill For an extra pound of bees, add 
your orders, you will always be 60c; queenless package, deduct 
satisfied with our prompt service, price of queen. Satisfaction guar- 
full weight, low supersedure, and anteed. No disease. 
safe arrival. , 

You must be satisfied! Lucedale Apiaries 


DIXIELAND APIARIES Pil cex 
Greenville, Alabama Lucedale, Mississippi 
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Select young laying 


or more, 65c each. 


prices after May 15th 


clipping 





KNIGHT'S 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


Leather-Colored Italians 
The Best Honey-Gatherers 


Prices including queens to May 15 


2-lb. 3-lb. 

Pkgs. Pkgs. 

1 to 24 $2.50 $3.20 
25 to 99 2.35 3.00 
100 to 499 2.20 2.80 


queens, guaranteed 
mated pure, 75c; 25 to 99, 70c each; 100 
Queenless package 
bees, deduct price of —7) 

oO 


JASPER KNIGHT 


Hayneville, Ala. 


4-lb. 5-lb. 
Pkgs. Pkgs. 
$3.85 $4.45 
3.60 4.15 
3.35 3.85 


Write for 
charge for 
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HERIER’S 
High Producing 


Italian Package Bees & Queens 
For fine crops of comb, chunk or ex- 
tracted honey try our Queens and 
Package Bees. They are slow to build 
cells and swarm, and stand crowding 
for comb honey building. They cap 
honey well and beautifully white. 
We specialize in selecting Italian 
stock that has proven itself in Maxi- 
mum Honey Crops—Chunk and Comb 
Honey Building — Hardiness — Non- 
Swarming and Gentleness. 

—State Health Cer- 


State Certification 
tificate with each package or queen. 
Prompt Shipment—Safe Arrival and 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. A select 
young laying queen in each package. 
2-lb. 3-lb 4-lb. Queens 
$2.45 $3.15 $3.80 $0.75 
2.30 2.95 3.55 .70 
2.15 2.75 3.30 -65 
In U. S. funds. 
High Quality — Prompt Service 
— Honesty 


R. B. Herier Co. 


Valdosta, Ga. U.S.A. 


1-9 
10-29 
30-100 
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